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HON. GEO. BANOROFT’S ORATION, | 
r) it the request of both Houses of | 
_in the Hall of the House of Repre- | 

if the United States, on Monday, 


12, 1866 


i 


Senators, Representatives, of Amenica:— 
GoD IN BISTORY. 

That God rales in the affairs of men is as certain as | 
any truth of physical sefence. On the great moving | 

vor whieh is from the beginning hangs the world of | 
the senses and the world of thought and*action. Eter- 
nal wisdom marshals the great procession of the na- | 
tions, working in patient contiouity through the ages, } 
never halting, and never abrupt, enc 1m passing all 
events in its oversight, and ever affecting its will, 
though mortals may slumber in apathy or oppose with 
u vdnexs Kings are lifted up or thrown down, nations 
come and go, republics fourish and wither, dynasties 
pass away like a tale that is told; but nothing is by 


chance, though mea in their ignoranee of causes may 


think so. The deeds of time are governed, as well as 


judged, by the decrees of eternity. The capriee of 

tleeting existences bends to the immovable omnipotence 
& - 

which plants its foot on all the centuries, and has 











7 3 : > no pose. Sometimes 
neither change of purpose nor repose. 
like a messenger through the thick darkness of night, 
it steps along mysterious ways; but when the hour 


strikes for a people, or for m inkind, to pass into a 
new form of being, unseen hands draw the bolts from 
the gates of futurity; an all-subduing influence pre- 


pares the mind of wen for the coming revolution ; 
those who plan resistance find themselves te conflict 
with the will of Providence, rather than with human 
devices; and all hearts ani all understandings, most 
of all the opinions and influences of the unwilling, 
are wonderfully attracted and compelled to bear for- 
ward the change which becomes more an obedic nee 
ty the law of universal nature than submission to the 
arbitrament of wan. 
GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 

In the fullness of time a republic rose up in the wil- 
derness of America. Thousands of years had passed 
away before this child of the ages could be born. From 
whatever there was of good in the systems of former 
centuries she drew her nourishment: the wrecks of the 
past were her warnings. With the deepest sentiment 
of faith fixed in her inmost nature, she disenthratled 
religion from bondage to temporal power, that her 
worship might be worship only in spirit and in truth. 
The wisdom which had passed from India through 
Greece, with what Greece had added of her own; the 
jurisprudence of Rome; the medieval municipalities; 
the Teutonic method of representation; the political 
experience of England; the benigoant wisdom of the 
expositors of the law of nature and of nations in 
France and Holland, all shed on her their selectest 
influence. She washed the gold of political wisdom 
from the sands wherever it was found; she cleft 
from the rocks; she gleaned it among 
ruins. Out of all the discoveries of statesmen 
and sages, out of all the experience of past 
human life, she compiled a perennial political phi- 
losopby, the primordinal principles of national ethics. 
The wise men of Europe sought the best government 
in a mixture of monareby, aristocracy and democracy ; 
and America went behind these names to extract from 
them the vital elements of social forms, and blend 
them harmoniously in the free commonwealth, which 
comes nearest to the illustration of the natural equal- 
ity of all men. She intrusted the guardianship of 
established rights to law; the movements of reform 
to the spirit of the people, an? drew her force from 
the happy reconciliation of both. 
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TERRITORIAL EXTENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Republics had heretofore been limited to small can- 
tons or cities and their depeniencies; America, do- 
ing that of which the like had not befure been known 
upon the earth, or believed by kings and statesmen 
to be possible, extended her republic across a conti- 
nent. Under her auspices the vine of liberty took 
deep root and filled the land; the hills were covered 


with its shadew; its boughs were like the goodly ce- 
dars, and reached unto both oceans. The faufe of this 
only daughter of freedom went out into all the lands 
of the earth; from her the human race drew hope. 
PROPHECIES ON THE CONSEQUENCES OF SLAVERY. 
Neither hereditary monarchy nor hereditary aris- 
tocracy planted itself on our soil; the only here- 
ditary condition that fastened itself upon us was 
servitude. Nature works in sincerity, and is ever 


true to its law. The bee hives honey, the viper dis- 
tils poison; the vine stores its juices, and so do the 
poppy and the upas. In like manner, every thought 
ar ro ‘ ” ‘ 

ey eect at man, and oat “more In 
a nation, a just idea gives life, and progress, and 
glory; a false conception portends disaster, shame, 
and death. A hundred and twenty years ago, 
a West Jersey Quaker wrote: ‘this trade of importing 
slaves is dark gloominess hanging over the land; the 
consequences will be grievous to posterity.” At the 
North the growth of slavery was arrested by natural 
causes; in the region nearest the tropics it throve 
rankly, and worked itself into the organism of 
the rising States. Virginia stood between the two; 
with soil, and climate, resources demanding free 
labor, and yet capable of the profitable employment 
of the slave. She was the land of great statesmen; 
and they saw the danger of her being whelmed under 
the rising flood in time.to struggle against the delu- 
sions of avarice and pride. Ninety-four years ago, 
the Legislature of Virginia addressed the British king, 
suyiog that the trade in slaves was “of great inhu- 
wanity,” was opposed to the “security and happi- 
ness” of their constituents, ‘would in time bave the 
ust destructive influence,” and ‘endanger their very 


existence.” And the king answered them, that 
“upon pain of his highest displeasure, the importa- 
tion of slaves should not be in any respect ob- 
structed.” ‘Pharisaical Britain,” wrote Franklin in 
behalf of Virginia, ‘‘to pride thyself in setting 


free a single slave that happened to land on thy 
coasts, while thy laws continue a traffic whereby so 
many hundreds of thousands are dragged into a 
slavery that is entailed on their posterity.” ‘‘A serious 
view of this subject,” said Patrick Heury in 1773, 
‘gives a gloomy prospect to future times.” In the 
same yeir George Mason wrote to the Legislature of 
Virginia: “The laws of impartial Providence may 
avenge our injustice upon our posterity.” In Vir- 
ginia, and in the Continental Congress, Jefferson, 
wits the approval of Edmund Pendleton, branied the 
slave trade as piracy; and he fixed in the Declaration 
of Independence as the corner stone of America: 
“All men are created equil, with an unalienable 
right to liberty.” On the first organization of tem- 
porary governments for the contineaotal domain Jef- 
ferson, but for the default of New Jersey, would, 
in 1784, have consecrated every’ part of that 
territory to freedom. In the formation of the na- 
tional Constitution Virginia, opposed by a part of 
New England vainly struggled to abolish the slave 
trade at once and forever; and when the ordinance 
of 1787 was introduced by Nathan Dane, without the 
clause prohibiting slavery, it was through the favor- 
able disposition of Virginia and the South that the 
clause of Jefferson was restored, and the whole 
Northwestern Territory—all the territory that then 
belonged to the nation—was reserved for the labor of 
freemen. 


DESPAIR OF THE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 

The hope prevailed in Virginia that the abolition of 
the slave trade would bring with it the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery; bat the expectation was doomed to 
disappointment. In supporting incipient measures 
for emancipation, Jefferson encountered difficulties 
greater than he could overcome; and after vain wrest- 
lings, the words that broke from him, “I tremble for 
my country, when I reflect that God is just, that his 
justice cannot sleep forever,” were words of despair. 
It was the desire of Washington’s heart that Virginia 
should remove slavery by a public act; and as the 
prospects of a general emancipation grew more and 


more dim, he in utter hopelessness of the ac- 
tion of the State, did all that he could 
by bequeathing freedom to his own slaves. Good 


and true men had, from the days of 1776, thought 
of colonizing the negro in the home of his ancestors. 
But the idea of colonization was thought to in- 
crease the difficulty of emancipation; and in spite 
of strong support, while it accomplished much good 
for Africa, it proved impracticable as a remed 

at home. Madison, who in early life disliked 
slavery so much that he wished ‘to depend as little 
as possible on the labor of slaves;” Madison, who 
held that where slavery exists “the republican 
theory becomes fallacious;” Madison, who in the 
last years of his life would not consent to the 
annexation of Texas, lest his countrymen should 
fill it with slaves; Madison, who said, ‘‘slavery is the 
greatest evil under which the nation labors, a porten- 
tous evil, an evil—moral, political and economical—a 
sad blot on our free country,” went mournfully into 
old age with the cheerless words: ‘‘No satisfactory 
plan has yet been devised for taking out the stain.” 

NEW VIEWS OF SLAVERY. 

The men of the Revolution parsed away. A new 
generation sprang up, impatient that an institution to 
which they clung should be condemned as inhuman, 
unwise and unjust; in the throes of discontent at the 
relf-reproach of their fathers, and blinded by the lus- 
tre of wealth to be acquired by the culture of a new 
staple, they devised the theory that slavery, which 
they would not abolish, was not evil, but good. They 
turned on the friends of colonization, and confidently 
(lemanded, ‘Why take black men from a civilized and 
“oristian country, where their labor is a source of im- 
nense gain and a power to control the markets of the 
World, and send them to a land of ignorance, idolatry, 
4nd indolence, which was the home of their forefa- 
thers, but not theirs? Slavery is a blessing. Were 
they not in their ancestral Jand naked, scarcely lifted 
above brutes, ignorant of the course of the sun, con- 


trolled by nature? And in their mew abode, have 
they not been taught to.know the difference of the 
Seacons, to plough, to plant and reap, to drive oxen, 
rw tame the horse, to exchange their scanty dialect 
oe the richest of all the languages among men, and 


© *tupid adoration of follies for the purest religion? 
, ua since slavery is good for the blacks, it is good for 
their masters, bringing opulence and the opportunity 
pe educating arace. The slavery of the black is good in 
self; he shall serve the white man forever.” And 
» which better understood the quality of fleeting 


._erest and passion, laughed, as it caught the echo: 
Man” and ‘‘furever!” 


Nature 
inte 


SLAVERY AT HOME. 

an regular development of pretensions followed the 
ia declaration with logical consistency. Under the 
ole’ “cclaration every one of the States had retained, 
tach for itself, the right of manumitting all slaves by 
40 ordinary act of legislation; now, the power of the 
a over servitude through their legislatures was 
‘Wailed,and the privileged class was swift in imposing 


legal and constitutional obstructions on the people 
themselves. The power of emancipation was narrowed 
or taken away. The clave might not be disquieted by 
education. There remained an unconfessed conscious- 


| ness that the system of bondage was wrong, and a rest- 


less memory that it was at variance with the trae 
American tradition, its safety was therefore to be 
secured by polit’ a! organization. The generation that 
made the Constitution took care for the predominance 
of freedom in Congress, by the ordinance of Jefferson; 
the new school aspired to secure for slavery an equality 
of votes in the Senate; and while it hinted at an or- 
sanic act that should coneede to the collective South @ 
veto power on national legislation, it assumed that enh 
State separately had the right to revise and nullify 
laws of the United States, according to the discretion 
of its judgment. 
SLAVERY AND FORFIGN RELATIONS. | 
The new theory hung as a bias on the foreign rela- 
tions of the country; there could be no recognition | of 
Hayti, nor even the American colony of Liberia; 
and the world was given to understand that the estab- 
lishment of free labor in Cuba would be @ reason for 
wresting that island from Spain. Territories were an- 
nexed; Louisiana, Florida, Texas, half of Mexico; 
slavery must have its share in them all, and it ac- 
cepted for a time a dividing line between the unques- 
tioned domain of free labor and that in whieh invol- 
untary labor was to be tolerated. A few years passed 
away, and the new school, strong and arrogant, de- 
manded and received an apology for applying the 
Jefferson proviso to Oregon. 
SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY. 
The application of that proviso was interrupted for 
three administrations; but justice moved steadily on- 
ward. In the news that the men of California had 
chosen freedom, Calhoun heard the knell of parting 
slavery; aud on his deathbed he counselled secession. 
Washington, and Jefferson, and Madison, had died 
despairing of the abolition of slavery; Calhoun died in 
despair at the growth of freedom. His system rushed 
irresistibly to its natural development. The death 
struggle for California was followed by a short truce; 
but the new scvool of politicians who said that sla- 
very was not eyil, but good, soon sought to recover 
the ground they had lost, and confident of securing 
Texas, they demanded that the established line in 
the territories between freedom and slavery should 
be blotted out. The country, believing in the 
strength and enterprise and expansive energy of 
freedom, made answer, though reluctantly: “Be it 
so; let there be no strife between brethren; let 
freedom and slavery compete for the territories 
on equal terms, in a fair field under an impar- 
tial administration;” and on this theory, if on any, 
the contest might have been left to the decision of 
time. ¢ 
DRED SCOTT DECISION. 

The South started back in apallment from its vic- 
tory; for it knew thata fair competition foreboded 
its defeat. But where could it now find an ally to 
save it from its own mistake? What I have next to 
say is spoken with no emvtion butregret. Our meet- 
ing today is, as it were, at the grave, in the presence 
of Eternity, and the truth must be uttered in sober- 
ness and sincerity. Ina great republic, as was 
observed more than two thousand years ago, any 
attempt to overturn the state owes its strength 
to aid from some branch of the government. 
The Chief Justice of the United States, without 
any necessity or occasion, volunteered to come to 
the rescue of the theory of slavery. And from his 
court there lay no appeal but to the bar of humanity 
and history. Against the Constitution, against the 
memory of the nation, against a previous decision, 
against a series of enactments, he decided that the 
slave is property, that slave property is entitled 
to no less protection than any other property, that 
the Constitution upholds it in every territory against 
any act of a local Legislature, and even against 
Congress itself; or, as the President tersely pro- 
mulgated the saying: ‘Kansas isas much a slave 
State as South Carolina or Georgia; slavery, by 
virtue of the Constitation, exists in every ter- 
ritory.” The municipal character of slavery being 
thus taken away, and slave property decreed to 
be ‘‘sacred,” the authority of the courts was in- 
voked to introduce it by the comity of law into States 
where slavery had been abolished; and in one of the 
courts of the United States a judge pronounced the 
African slave trade legitimate, and numerous and 
powerful advocates demanded its restoration. 

TANEY AND SLAVE RACES. 
Moreover, the Chief Justice, in his elaborate 
opinion, announced what had never, been heard from 
Boe RTs oF neces OF Home Sane eS RRO 
mon law, and constitutional law; unknown to Jay, to 
Rutledge, Ellsworth and Marshall — that 5 there 


are “slave races.” The spirit of evil is in- 
tensely logical. Having the authority of this de- 
cision, five States swiftly fullowed the earlier 


example of a sixth, and opened the way for reducing 
the free negro to bondage; the migrating free negro 
became a slave if he but touched the soil of a 
seventh; and an eighth, from its extent and soil and 
mineral resources, destined to incalculable greatness, 
closed its eyes on its coming prosperity, and enacted— 
as by Taney’s decision it had the right todo—that 
every free black man who would live within its limits 
must accept the condition of slavery for himself and 
his posterity. 
SECESSION RESOLVED ON. 

Only one step more remained to be taken. Jeffer- 
son at d the leading statesmen of his day held fast to 
the idea that the enslavement of the African was so- 
cially, morally and politically wrong. The new 
school was fuuaded exactly upon the opposite idea; 
and they resolved first to distract the democratic party 
for which the Supreme Court had now furnished the 
means, and then to establish a new government, with 
negro slavery for its corner stone, as socially, morally 
and politically right. 

THE ELECTION. 

As tho presidential election drew on, one of the old 
traditional parties did not make its appearance; the 
other reeled as it sought to preserve its old position; 
and the candidate who most nearly represented its best 
opinion, driven by patriotic zeal, roamed the country 
from end te end tospeak for union, eager at least to 
confront its enemies, yet not having hope that it would 
find its deliverance through him. The storm rose toa 
whirlwind; who should allay its wrath? The most 
experienced statesmen of the country had failed; there 
was no hope from those who were great after the 
flesh; could relief come from one whose wisdom was 
like the wisdom of little children? 


EARLY LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

The choice of America fell on a man born west of 
the Alleghanies, in the cabin of poor people of 
Hardin county, Kentucky—Abraham Liacoln. 

His mother could read, but not write; his father 
could do neither; but his parents sent him, with an 
old spelling-book, to school, and he learned in his 
childhood to do both. 

When eight years old he floated down the 
Ohio with his father on a raft which bore the 
family and all their possessions to the shore of 
Indiana; and, child as he was, he gave help 
as they toiled through dense forests to the 
interior of Spencer county. There in the land 
of free labor he grew up ina log cabin, with the 
solemn solitude for his teacher in bis meditative 
hours. Of Asiatic literature he knew only the Bible; 
of Greek, Latin, and medieval, no more than the 
translation of Aisop’s Fables; of English, John Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘The traditions of George 
Fox and William Penn passed to him dimly along 
the lines of two centuries through his ancestors, who 
were Quakers. 

HIS EDUCATION. 

Otherwise his education was altogether American. 
The Declaration of Independ was pendium 
of political wisdom, the Life of Washington his con- 
stant study, and something of Jefferson and Madison 
reached him through Henry Clay, whom he honored 
from boyhood. For the rest, from day to day, he 
lived the life of the American people; walked in its 
light; reasoned with its reason, thought with its 
power of thought; felt the beatings of its mighty heart; 
and so was in every way a child of nature—a child of 
the West—a child of America. 

HIS PROGRESS IN LIFE. 

At nineteen, feeling impulses of ambition to get on 
in the world, he engaged himself to go down the Mis- 
sissippi in a flat boat, receiving ten dollars a month 
for his wages, and afterwards he made the trip once 
more. At twenty-one he drove his father’s cattle as 











the family migrated to Illinois, and splitrails to fence 
in the new homestead in the wild. At twenty-three 
he was acaptain of volunteersin the Black Hawk war. 
He kept a shop; he learned something of surveying; 
but of English literature he added to Bunyan nothing 
but Shakespeare’s plays. At twenty-five he was 
elected to the Legislature of Illinois, where he served 
eight years. At twenty-seven he was admittei to 
the bar. In 1837 he chose his home at Springfield, 
the beautiful centre of the richest land in the State. 
In 1847 he was a member of the national Congress, 
where he voted about forty times in favor of the prin- 
ciple of the Jefferson proviso. In 1854 he gave his 
influence to elect from Illinois to the American Sen- 
ate a democrat who would certainly do justice to 
Kansas. In 1858, as the rival of Douglas, he went 
before the people of the mighty Prairie State, say- 
ing: “This Union cannot manently endure, half 
slave and half free; the Union will not be dissolved, 
but the house will cease to be divided.” And now, 
in 1861, with no experience whatever as an exec- 
utive officer, while States were madly flying from 
their orbit, and wise men knew not where to 
find counsel, this descendant of Quakers, this 
of Bunyan, this child of the great West was 
President of America. 

He measured the difficulty of the duty that devolved 
on him, and was resolved to fulfil it. 


HE GOES TO WASHINGTON. 

As on the eleventh of February, 1861, he left 
Springfield, which for a quarter of a century 
had been his happy home, to tho crowd of 
his friends and neighbors whom he was never 
more to meet, he spoke a solemn farewell: 
“I know. not how soon I shall see you again. 
A duty has devolved upon me, greater than that 
which has devolved upon any other man since Wash- 
ington. He never would have succeeded, except 
for the wid of Divine Providence, upon which he 
at all times pated. ~ +? ae eae = Rive 
I place my reliance. Pray that ma, ve 
Divine pb ano without which I pee succeed, 
but with whieh success is certain.” To the men 
of Indiana he said: “Iam but an accidental, tem- 
porar: instrument; it is your business to rise up 
and preserve the Union and liberty.” At the capital of 
Ohio he said: “Without a name, without a reasen 


pil 








task 
I should have a name, there has fallen upon me & 





such as*did not rest even upon the Father of his 
country.” At various places in New York, especially 
at Albany before the Legislature, which tendered him 
the United support of the great Empire State, he 
said: “While I hold myself the humblest of all the in- 
dividuals who have ever been clevated to the Presi- 
dency, L havea more difficult task to perform than 
any of them. I bring a true heart tothe work. I 
must rely upon the people of the whole country for 
eupport; and with their sustaining aid éven I, hum- 
ble as I am, cannot fail to carry the ship of State 
safely through the storm.” To the Assembly of New 
Jersey, at Trenton, he explained: “I shall take the 
ground [ deem most just to the North, the Hast, the 
West, the South, and the whole country, in good 
temper, certainly with no malice to any section. 
{ am devoted to peace, but it may be necessary 
to put the foot down firmly.” In the old 
Independence Hall of Philadelphia he said: “I 
have never had a feeling politically that did not spring 
from the sentiments embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence, which gave liberty, not alone to thé 
people of this country, but to the world in all future 
time. If the country cannot be saved without giving 
up that principle, [ would rather be assassinated on 
the spot than surrender it. I have said nothing but 
what I am willing to live and die by.” 

IN WHAT STATE HE FOUND THE COUNTRY. 
Travelling in the dead of night to escape assassina- 
tion, Lincoln arrived at Wasbington nine days before 
his inauguration. The outgoing President, at the open- 
ing of the session of Congress had still kept as the ma- 
jority of bis advisers men engaged in treason: had de- 
clared that in case of even an “imaginary” apprehen- 
sion of danger from notions of freedom among the 
slaves, ‘‘disunion would become inevitable.” Lincoln 
and others had questioned the opinion of Taney; such 
impuguing he ascribed to the “factious temper of the 
times.” The favorite doctrine of the majority of the 
democratic party on the power of a territorial legisla- 
ture over slavery he condemned as an attack on ‘‘the 
sacred rights of property.” The State Legislatures, 
he insisted, must repeal what he called “their uncon- 
stitutional and obnoxious enactments,” and which, if 
such were ‘‘null and void,” or “‘it would be impossible 
for any human pewer to save the Union!” Nay! if 
these unimportamt acts were not repealed, ‘‘the in- 
jared States would be justified in revolutionary re- 
sistance to the government of the Union.” . He main- 
tained that no State might secede at its sovereign 
will and pleasure; that the Union was meant for 
perpetuity; and that Congress might attempt to 
preserve, but only by conciliation; that ‘the 
sword was not placed in their hands to _pre- 
serve it by force”; that “the last desperate 
remedy of a despairing people” would be ‘‘an explan- 
atory amendment recognizing the decision of the Sa- 
preme Court of the United States.” The American 
Union he called ‘‘a confederacy” of States, and he 
thought it a duty to make the appeal for amendment 
“before any of these States should separate themselves 
from the Union.” The views of the Lieutenant-General, 
containing some patriotic advice, ‘conceded the right 
of ion,” pr da quadruple rupture of the 
Union “a smaller evil than the reiiniting of the 
fragments by the sword,” and “‘eschewed the idea of 
invading a seceded State. After changes in the 
Cabinet, the President informed Congress that ‘mat- 
ters were still worse;” that ‘‘the South suffered se- 
rious grievances,” which should be redressed “‘in 
peace.” The day after this message the flag of the 
Union was fired upon from Fort Moultrie, and the 
insult was not revenged or noticed. Senators in Con- 
gress telegraphed to their constituents to seize the na- 
tional forts, and they were not arrested. The 
finances of the country were grievously embarrassed. 
Its little army was not within reach—the part of 
it in Texas, with all its stores, was made over by its 
commander to the seceding insurgents. One State 
after another voted in convention to go out of the 
Union. A _ peace Congress, so-called, met at the 
request of Virginia, to concert the terms of capitula- 
tion for the continuance of the Union. Congress in 
both branches sought to devise conciliatory expedients; 
the territories of the country were organized in a 
manner not toconflict with any pretensions of the 
South, or any decision of the Supreme Court; and, 
nevertheless, the seceding States formed at Mont- 
gomery a provisional government, and pursued 
their relentless purpose with such success that 
the Lieutenant-General feared the city of Wash- 
ington might find itself “included in a foreign 
country,” and proposed, among the options for the 
consideration of Lincoln, to bid the seceded States 
“depart in peace.” The great republic seemed to 
have its cmb lst uithubt og the apap RR at 
trate columns never yet liftedinto their places: seem- 
ingly the monument of high but delusive aspira- 
tions, the confused wreck of inchoate magnificence, 
sadder than any ruin of Egyptian Thebes or Athens. 

HIS INAUGURATION. 

The fourth of March came. With instinctive wis- 
dom the new President, speaking to the people on 
taking the oath of offive, put aside every question that 
divided the country, and gained a right to universal 
support, by planting himself on the single idea of 
Union. That Union he declared to. be unbroken and 
perpetual; and he announced his determination 
to fulfil ‘“‘the simple duty of taking care that 
the laws be faithfully executed in ali the States.” 
Seven days later, the convention of confederate 
States unanimously adopted a constitution of their 
own; and the new government was authoritatively 
announced to be founced on the idea that slavery 
is the natural and normal condition of the negro 
race. The issue was made up woether the great 
republic was to maintain its providential place in 
the history of mankind, or a rebellion founded on 
negro slavery gain a recognition of its principle 
throughout the civilized world. Te the disaffected 
Lincoln had said: ‘You can have no conflict without 
being yourselves the aggressors.” To fire the pas- 
sions of the Southern portion of the people the con- 
federate government chose to become aggressors; and 
on the morning of the 12th of April began the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter, and compelled its evacua- 
tion. 





UPRISING OF THE PEOPLE. 

It is the glory of the late President that he had 
perfect faith in the perpstaity of the Union. Sup- 
ported in advance by Douglas, who spoke as with the 
voice of a million, he instantly called a meeting 


of Congress, and summoned the ple to 
come up and repossess the forts, places and 
property which had been seized -from the 


Union. The men of the North were trained in 
schools; industrious and frugal; many of them deli- 
cately bred, their minds teeming with ideas and 
fertile in plans of enterprise; given to the culture 
of the arts; eager in the pursuit of wealth, yet 
employing wealth less for ostentation than for 
developing the resources of their country; seeking 
happiness in the calm of domestic life; and such 
lovers of peace that for generations they have been 
reputed unwarlike. Now, at the cry of their 
country in its distress, they rose up with unap- 
peasable patriotism; not hirelings—the purest and 
of the best blood in the land; sons of a pious ances- 
try, with a clear perception of duty, unclouded faith 
and fixed resolve to succeed, they thron round the 
President to support the wronged, the utifal fag 
of the nation. The halls of theological seminaries 
sent forth their young men, whose lips were touched 
with eloquence, whose hearts kindled with devotion 
to serve in the ranks, and make their way to com- 
mand only as they learned the art of war. Striplings 
in the colleges, as weil as the most gentle and the 
most studious; those of sweetest temper and loveliest 
character and brightest genius passed from their 
classes to the camp. The lumbermen sprang forward 
from the forests, the mechanics from their benches, 
where they had been trained by the exercise of 
political rights to share the life and hope of 
the Republic, to feel their responsibility to their 
forefathers, their posterity and mankind, went forth 
resolved that their dignity as a constituent part 
of this republic should not be impaired. Farmers 
and sons of farmers left the land but half ploughed, 
the grain but half planted, and, taking up the 
musket, learned to face without fear the presence of 
peril and the coming of death in the shocks of war, 
while their hearts were still attracted to the charms 
of their rural Jife, and all the tender affections of 
home. Whatever there was of truth and faith and 
public love in the common heart broke out with one 
expression. The mighty winds blew from every 
quarter to fan the flame of the sacred and uoquench- 
able fire. ? 
THE WAR A WORLD-WIDE WAR. 

For a time the war was thought to be confined to 
our own domestic affairs; but it was soon seen that. it 
involved the destinies of mankind, and its principles 
and causes shook the politics of Europe to the centre, 
and from Lisbon to Pekin divided the governments of 
the world. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

There was a kingdom whose people had in an emi- 
nent degree attained to freedom of industry and 
the security of person and property. Its middle 
class rose to greatness. Out of that class sprang 
the noblest poets and philosophers, whose words 
built up the intellect of its people; skilful nay- 
igators, to find out the many paths of the ocean ; 
dizcoverers in natural science, whose inventions 
guided its industry to wealth, till it equalled any 
nation of the world in letters, and excelled all in 
trade and commerce. But its government was be- 
come @ government of land, and not of men; every 
plade of grass was represented, but only a small mi- 
nority of the people. In the transition from the feu- 
dal forms, the heads of the social organization freed 
themselves from the military services which were 
the conditions of their tenure, and throwing the bur- 
den on the industrial classes, kept all the soil-to them- 
selves. Vast estates that had been managed by mon- 





aateries as endowments for religion and charity were 
impropriated to swell the wealth of courtiers and 
favorites; and the commons, where the poor man once 
had his right of pasture, were taken away, and, under 
forms of law, enclosed distributively within their own 
domains. Although no law forbade any inhabitant 
from purchasing land, the costliness of the transfer 
constituted a prohibition; so that it was the rule of 
that country that the plough should not be in the 
hands of its owner. The church was rested on a con- 
tradiction, claiming to be an embodiment of absolute 
truth, and yet was a creature of the statute book. 


HER SENTIMENTS. 

The progress of time increased the terrible contrast 
between wealth and poverty; in their years of 
Strength, the laboring le, cut off from all share 
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in the West Indies, held the gates of the Pa- 
cific, of the Southern and of the Indian Ocean,’ 
hovered) on our northwest at Vancouver, held 
the whole of the newest continent, and the en- 
trances to the old Mediterranean and Red Sea; and 
garrisoned forts all the way from Madras to China. 
That aristocracy had gazed with terror on the growth 
of acommonwealth where freeholds existed by the 
million, and religion was not in bondage to the state; 
and now they could not repress their joy at its perils. 
They had not one word of sympathy for the kind- 
hearted poor man’s son whom America had chosen for 
her chief; they jeered at his large hands, and long 
feet, and ungainly stature; and the British secretary 
of state for foreign affairs made haste to send word 
through the palaces of Europe that the great republic 
was in its agony, that the republic was no more, that 
& head stone was all that remained due by the law of 
nations to ‘the late Union,” But it is written: “Let 
the dead bury their dead;” they may not bury the 
living. Let the dead bury their dead; let a bill of 
reform remove the worn-out government of a class, 
and infuse new life into the British constitution by 
confiding rightful power to the people. 


HER POLICY. 

But while the vitality of America is indestructible, 
the British government burried to do what never be- 
fore had been done by Christian powers, what was in 
direct conflict"with its own exposition of public law 
in the time of our struggle for independence. Though 
the insurgent States had not a ship in an open har- 
bor, it invested them with all the rights of a bellige- 
rent, éven On the ocean; and this, too, when the re- 
beilion was not only directed agaiast the gentlest and 
most beneficent government on earth, without a 
shadow of justifiable cause, but when the 
rebellion was directed against human nature 
itself for the perpetual enslavement of a 
race. And the effect of this recognition was 
that acts in themselves piratical found shelter in Brit- 
ish courts of law. The resources of British capital- 
ists, their workshops, their armories, their private 
arsenals, their shipyards, were in league with the in- 
surgents, and every British harbor in the wide world 
became a safeport for British ships, manned by Brit- 
ish sailors, and armed with British guns, to prey on 
our peaceful commerce; even on our ships coming from 
British ports, freighted with British products, or that 
had carried gifts of grain to the English poor. The 

rime minister in the House of Commons, sustained 
y cheers, scoffed at the thought that their laws could 
be amended at our request, sv as to preserve real neu- 
trality; and to remonstrances now owned to have 
been just, their secretary answered that they could 
not change their laws ad infinitum. 
RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 

The people of America theu wished, as they al- 
ways have wished, as they still wish, friendly rela- 
tions with England; and no man in Europe or 
America can desire it more strongly thanI. This 
country has always yearned for good relations with 
England. Thrice only in all its history has that 
yearning been fairly met; in the days of Hampden 
and Cromwell, again in the first ministry of the elder 
Pitt, and once again in the ministry of Shel- 
burne. Not that there have not at all times been 
just men among the peers of Britain—like Halifax in 
the days of James the Second, or a Granville, an 
Argyll, ora Houghton in ours; and we cannot be 
indifferent to a country that produces statesmen hke 
Cobden and Bright; but the best bower anchor of 
peace was the working class of England, who suffered 
most from our civil war, but who, while they broke 
their diminished bread in sorrow, always encouraged 
us to persevere. 

FRANCE AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

The act of recognizing the rebel belligerents was 
concerted with France; France, so beloved in Amer- 
ica, on which she had conferred the greatest bene- 
fits that one people ever conferred on another; 
France, which stands foremost en the continent 
of Europe for the solidity of her culture, 
aswell as for the bravery and generous 
impulsee of he¢ sons; France, which for centuries had 
been moving steadily in its own way towards intellec- 
tual and political freedom. The policy regarding 
further colonization of America by European powers, 
known commonly as the doctrine of Monroe, had its 
origio in France; and if it takes any man’s name, 
should bear the name of Turgot. 1t was adopted by 
Louis the Sixteenth, in the cabinet of which Ver- 
gennes was the most important member. It is em- 
phatically the policy of France; to which, with tran- 
sient deviations, the Bourbons, the First Napoleon, 
the House of Orleans have ever adhered. 

——wewm waponmon AND MEXICo. 

The late President was perpetually harassed by ru- 
mors that the Emperor Napoleon the Third desired for- 
mally to recognize the States in rebellion as an inde- 
pendent power, and that England held him back by 
her reluctance, or Preece by her traditions of free- 
dom, or he himrelf by his,,owa; better judgment 
But the republic 
‘of Mexico, on our borders, was, like ourselves, dis- 
tracted by a rebellion, and from a similar cause. 
The monarchy of England had fastened upon us 
slavery which did not disappear with independ . 
in like manner, the ecclesiastical policy established 
by the Spanish council of the Indies, in the days of 
Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second, retained 
its vigor in the Mexican republic. The fifty years 
of civil war under which she had languished was due 
to the bigoted system which was the legacy ef mon- 
archy, just as here the inheritance of slavery kept 
alive political strife, and culminated in civil 
war. As with us there could be no quiet but 
through the end of slavery, so in Mexico there 
could be no prosperity until the crushing tyranny 
of intolerance should cease. The party of slavery in 
the United States sent their emissaries to Europe to 
solicit aid; and so did the party of the church in 
Mexico;as organized by the old Spanish council of 
the Indies, but with a different result. Just as the 
republican party had made an end of the rebellion, 
and was establishing the best government ever known 
in that region, and giving promise to the nation of 
order, peace, and prosperity, word was brought us, in 
the tof our d t affliction, that the French 
emperor, moved by a desire to erect in North Amer- 
ica a buttress for imperialism, would transform 
the republic of Mexico into a secundo-geniture 
for the house of Hapsburgh. America might com- 
plain; she could not then interpose, and delay 
seemed justifiable. It was seen that Mexico 
could not, with all its wealth of land, com- 
pete in cereal products with our northwest, nor, in 
tropical products, with Cuba; nor could it, under a 
disputed dynasty, attract capital, or create public 
works, or develop mines, or borrow money; so that 
the imperial system of Mexico, which was forced at 
once to recognize the wisdom of the policy of the re- 
public by adopting it, could frove only an unremu- 
nerating drain on the French treasury for the support 
of an Austrian adventurer. 


THE PERPETUITY OF REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS. 

Meantime, a new series of momentous questions 
grows up, and forces themselves on the consideration 
of the thoughtful. Republicanism has learncd how to 
introduce iato its constitution every element of order, 
as well as every element of freedom; but thus far 
the continuity of its government has seemed to 
depend on the continuity of elections. It is now to 
be considered how perpetuity is to be secured 
against we occupation. The successor of Charles 
the First of England dated his reign from the death 
of his father; the Bourbons, coming back after a 
long series of revolutions, claimed that the Louis 
who became king was the eighteenth of that name. 
The present emperor of the French, disdaining a 
title from election alone, is called the third 
of his name. Shall a republic have less power of con- 
tinuance when invading armies prevent a peaceful 
resort to the ballot box? What force shall it attach 
to intervening legislation? What validity to debts 
contracted for its overthrow? These momentous 
questions are by the invasion of Mexico thrown up 
for solution. A free State once truly constituted 
should be as undying as its people; the republic of 
Mexico must rise again. 

THE POPE OF ROME AND THE REBELLION. 

It was the condition of affairs in Mexico that in- 
volved the Pope of Rome in our difficulties so far that 
he alone among temporal sovereigns recognized the 
chief of the Confederate States as a president, and bis 
supporters as 4 people; and in letters to two great 
prelates of the Catholic Chureh‘in the United States 
gave counsels for peace at a time when peace meant 
the victory of secession, Yet events move as they are 
ordered. The blessing of the Pope at Rome on the 
head of Duke Maximilian could not revive in the 
nineteenth century the ecclesiastical policy of the six- 
teenth; and the result is only a new proof that there 
can be no prosperity in the State without religious 
freedom. 








THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 

When it came home to the conscidusness of the 
Americans that the war which they were waging was 
a war for the liberty of ali the nations of the world, 
for freedom itself, they thanked God for the severity 
of the trial to which he put their sincerity, and 
nerved themselves for their duty with an inexorable 
will. The President was led along by the great- 
ness of their self-sacrificing example; and as & 
child, in a dark night on a rugged way, catches 
hold of the hand of its father for gnidance 
and support, he clung fast to the hand of 
the people, and moved calmly through the gloom. 
While the statesmanship of Europe was acof- 
fing at the hopeless vanity of their efforts, wp put 
forth such miracles of energy as the history of the 
world had never known. The navy of the United 
States drawing into the public service the willing 
militia of the seas, doubled its tonnage in eight 
months, and established an actual blockade from 
Cape Hatteras to the Rio Grande, in the course of 
the war it was increased five fold in men and in 
tonnage, while the inventive ius of the coun- 
try devised more effective kinds of ordnance, and 
new forms of naval architecture in wood and iron. 
There went into the field, for various terms of 
service, about two willion men; and in March last 
the men in service exceeded a million; that is to 
say, one of every two able-bodied men took some part 
in the war; and at one time every fourth able-bodied 
man was in the field. In one month, one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand were recruited into 
service. Once, within four weeks, Ohio 
placed in the field, forty-two regiments of infantry— 
nearly thirty-six thousand men; and Qhio was 
other States in the east and in the west. The well- 
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moved by rail from the Potomac to the Tennessee, 
twelve hundred miles in seven days. In the long 
marches, wonders of military construction bridged the 
rivers; and wherever an army halted, ample supplies 
awaited them at their ever changing base. The vile 
thought that life is the greatest of blessings did not 
rise up. In six hundred and twenty-five battles, and 
severe skirmishes blood flowed like water. It streamed 
over the grassy plains; it stained the rocks; the under- 
growth of the forests was red with it; and the armies 
marched on with majestic courage from one conflict 
to another, knowing that they were fighting for God 
and liberty. The organization of the medical depart- 


ment met its infinitely multiplied duties 
With exactneess and despatch. At the news 
of a battle, the best surgeons of our cities 


hastened to the field, to offer the zealous 
aid of the greatest experience and skill. The gentlest 
and most refined of women left homes of luxury, 
and ease, to build hospital tents near the armies, and 
Serve as nurses to the sick and dying. Besides the 
large supply of religious teachers by the public, the 
congregations spared to their brothers in the field the 
ablest ministers. The Christian Commission, which 
expended five and a half millions, sent four th d 





behind. He never sought to electrify the public by 
taking an advanced position with a banner of opinion; 
but rather studied to move forward compactly, ex- 
posing no detachment in front or rear; so that the 
course of his administration might have been ex- 
plained as the calculating policy of a shrewd and 
watchful politician, had there not been seen behind it 
a fixedness of principle which from the first deter- 
mined his purpose and grew more intense with every 
year, consuming his life by its energy. Yet his sen- 
sibilities were not acute, he had no vividness of ima- 
gination to picture to his mind the horrors of the 
battle-field or the sufferings in hospitals; his con- 
science was more tender than his feelings. 

Lincoln was one of the most unassuming of men. In 
time of success, he gave credit for it to those whom he 
employed, to the people, and to the providence of 
God. He did not know what ostentation is; when he 
became President he was rather saddened than elated, 
and his conduct and manners showed more than ever 
his belief that all men are born equal. He was no 
respecter of persons; and neither rank, nor reputa- 
tion, nor services overawed him. In judging of 
character he failed in discrimination, and bis ap- 





clergymen chosen out of the best, to keep unsviled 
the religious character of the men, and made gifts of 
clothes and food and medicine. The organization of 
private charity assumed unheard of dimensions. The 
Sanitary Commission, which had seven thousand socie- 
ties, distributed, under the direction of an unpaid 
board, spontaneous contributions to the amount of 
fifteen millions, in supplies or money—a million and 
a half in money from California alone—and dotted 
the scene of war from Paducah to Port Royal, from 
Belle Plain, Virginia, to Brownsville, Texas, with 
homes and lodges. 
THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 
The country had for its allies the river Mississippi, 
which would not be divided, and the range of moun- 
tains which carried the stronghold of the free through 
Western Virginia and Kentucky and Tennessee to the 
highlands of Alabama. But it invoked the still 
higher power of immortal justice. In ancient Greece, 
where servitude was the universal custom, it was held 
that if a child were to strike its parent, the slave 
should defend tue parent, and by that act recover his 
freedom. After vain resistance, Lincoln, who had 
tried to solve the question by gradual emancipation, 
by colonization, and by compensation, at last saw 
that slavery must be abolished, or the Republic 
must die; and on the first day of January, 
1863, he wrote liberty on the banners of the 
armies. When this proclamation, which struck 
the fetters from three millions of slaves reached 
Europe, Lord Russell, a countryman of Milton and 
Wilberforce, eagerly put himself forward to speak of it 
in the name of mavkind, saying: -‘It is of a very 
strange nature”; ‘‘a measure of war of a. very ques- 
tionable kind”; an act “‘of vengeance on the slave 
owner,” that does no more than “profess to emanci- 
pate slaves where the United States authorities cannot 
make emancipation a reality.” Now there was no 
part of the country embraced in the proclamation 
where the United States could not and did not make 
emancipation a reality. Those who saw Lincoln most 
frequently had never before heard him speak with 
bitterness of any human being; but he did not conceal 
ho» keenly he felt that he had been wronged by Lord 
Russell. And he wrote, in reply to another caviler: 
“The emancipation policy, and the use of colored 
troops, were the greatest blows yet dealt to the re- 
bellion. The job was a great national one; and let 
none be slighted who bore an honorable part in it. 
I hope peace will come soon, and come to stay; then 
will there be some black men who can remember that 
they have helped mankind to this great consumma- 
tion.” 
RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

The proclamatiou accomplished its end, for, during 
the war, our armies came into military possession of 
every State io rebellion. Then, too, was called forth 
the new power that comes from the simultaneous diffu- 
sion of thought and feeling among the nations of man- 
kind. The mysterious sympathy of the millions 
throughout the world was given spontaneously. The 
best writers of Europe waked the conscience of the 
thoughtful, till the intelligent moral sentiment of the 
Old World was drawn to the side of the unlettered 
statesman of the West. Russia, whose emperor had 
just accomplished one of the grandest acts in the course 
of time by raising twenty millions of bondmen into 
freebolders, and thus assuring the growth and culture 
of a Russian people, remained our unwavering friend. 
From the oldest abode of civilization, which gave the 
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for foreign affairs, remembered the saying of Confu- 
cius, that we should not do to others what we would 
not that others should do to us, and in the name of 
the Emperor of China closed its ports against the war 
ships and privateers of ‘the seditious.” 

CONTINUANCE OF THE WAR. 

The war continued, with all the peoples of the 
world for anxious gpectators. Its cares weighed 
heavily on Lincoln, and his face was ploughed with 
the furrows of thought and sadness. With malice 
towards none, free from the spirit of revenge, vic- 
tory made him importunate for peace; and his ene- 
mies never doubted his word, or despaired of his 

bounding el y- He longed to utter pardon 
asthe word for all, but not unless the freedom of 
the negro should be assured. The grand battles of 
Mill Spring which gave us Nashville, of Fort Don- 
elson, Malvern Hill, Antietam, Gettyzburg, the Wil- 
derness of Virginia, Winchester, Nasbville, the cap- 
ture of New Orleans, Vicksburg, Mobile, Fort Fisher, 
the march from Atlanta and the capture of Savannah 
and Charleston, all foretold the issue. Still more, the 
self-regeneration of Missouri, the beart of the conti- 
nent; of Maryland, whose sons never heard the mid- 
night bell chime so sweetly as when they rang out to 
eartb and beaven that, by the voice uf her own people, 
she took her place among the free; of Tennessee, which 
passed through fire and blood, through sorrows and 
the shadow of death, to work out her own deliverance, 
and by the faithfulness of her own sons to renew her 
youth like the eagle—proved that victory was de- 
served and would be worth all that it cost. If words 
of mercy uttered as they were by Lincoln on the 
waters of Virginia, were defiantly repelled, the armies 
of the country, moving with one will, went as the 
arrow to its mark, and without a feeling of revenge 
struck a deathblow at rebellion. 


LINCOLN’S ASSASSINATION. 

Where, in the history of nations, had a Chief Mag- 
istrate more sources of consolation and joy, 
than Lincoln? His countrymen had shown their love 
by choosing him to a second term of service. The 
raging war that had divided the country had lulled; 
and private grief was hushed by the grandeur of its 
results. The nation had its new birth of freedom, 
soon to be secured forever by an amendment of the 
Constitution. His persistent gentleness had con- 
quered for him @ kindlier feeling on the part of the 
South. His scoffers among the grandees of Europe 
began to do him honor. The laboring classes every- 
where saw in his advancement their own. All peoples 
sent him their benedictions. And at the moment of 
the height of his fame, to which his humility and 
modesty added charms, he fell by the hand of the 
assassin; and the only triamph awarded him was the 
march to the grave. 

THE GREATNESS OF MAN, 

This is no time to say that human glory is but 
dust and ashes, that we mortals are no more than 
shadows in pursuit of shadows. How mean a 
thing were man, if there were not that within 
him which is bigher than himself—if he could not 
master the illusions of sense, and discern the 
connections of events by @ superior light which 
comes from God. He so shares the divine 
impulses that he has power to subject interested pas- 
sions to love of country, and personal ambition to the 
epnoblement of man. -Not in vain has Lincoln lived, 
for he has helped to make this Republic an example 
of justice, with no caste but the caste of humanity. 
The heroes who led our armies and ships into battle— 
Lyon, McPherson, Reynolds, Sedgwick, Wadsworth, 
Foote, Ward, with their compeers—and fell in the 
service, did not die in yain; they and the myriads of 
nameless martyrs, and he, the chief martyr, died wil- 
lingly “that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

THE JUST DIED FOR THE UNJUST. 
The assassination of Lincoln, who was so free from 
malice, has by some mysterious influence struck the 
country with solemn awe, and bushed, instead of excit- 
ed, the passion for revenge. It seems as if the just 
had died for the unjust. When I think of the friends 
I have Jost in this war—and every one who hears me 
has, like myself, lost those whom he most loved— 
there is no consolation to be derived from victims 
on the scaffold, or from any thing but the established 
union of the regenerated nation. 
CHARACTER OF LINCOLN. 

In his character Lincoln was through and through 
an American. He is the first native of the region 
west of the Alleghanies to attain to the highest sta- 
tion; and ‘an eoee it is that the man who was 
brought forward as the natural outgrowth and first 
fruits of that region should have been of unblem- 
ished purity in private life, a good son, a kind hus- 
band, a most affectionate father, and, as a man, 80 
gentle to all. As to integrity, Douglas, his rival, 
said of him, “Lincoln is the honestest man I ever 


knew.” 
The habits of his mind were thosgof meditation 





and rather than of action. He ex- 
celled in 1 8 more than in executive 
ability. He reasoned clearly, his refleetive judgment 
was his purposes were fixed; but, like the 


and for this reason, and not from humility or tender- 
ness of feeling, he sometimes deplored that the duty 
which devolved on him had not fallen to the lot of 
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itself in a few homely, strong old 
that would be intelligible to all, Hedelighted to ex- 
press his opinions by apotb illustrate them by a 
parable, or drive them home by a story. 

Lincoln gained a name by discussing questions 
which, of all others, most easily lead to fanaticism; 





pointments were sometimes bad; but he readily de- 
ferred to public opinion, and in appointing the head 
of the armies he followed the manifest preference of 
Congress. 

A good President will secure unity to his adminis- 
tration by his ewn supervision of the various depart- 
ments. Lincoln, who accepted advice readily, was 
never governed by any member of his Cabinet, and 
could not be moved from a purpose deliberately 
formed; but his supervision of affairs was nasteady 
and incomplete; and sometimes, by a sudden inter- 
ference transcending the usual forms, he rather con- 
fused than advanced the public business, If he ever 
failed in the scrupulous regard due to the relative 
rights of Congress, it was so evidently without de- 
sign that no conflict could ensue, or evil precedent be 
established. Truth he would receive from any one; 
but, when impressed by others, he did not use their 
opinions till by reflection he had made them tho- 
roughly his own. 

It was the nature of Lincoln to forgive. When 
hostilities ceased, he who had always sent forth the 
flag with every one of its stars in the field, was 
eager to receive back his returning countrymen, 
and meditated ‘some new announcement to the 
South.” The amendment of the Constitution abol- 
i-hing slavery had his most earnest and unwearied 
support. During the rage of war we get a glimp-e 
into his soul from his privately suggesting to Louisiana 
that ‘‘in defining the franchise some of the colored 
people might be let in,” saying: ‘They would pro- 
bably heip, in some trying time to come, to keep the 
jewel of liberty in the family of freedom.” In 1857 
he avowed himself ‘not in favor of” what he improp- 
erly called ‘‘negro citizenship:” for the Constitution 
discriminates between citizens and electors. Three 
days before his death he declared his preference that 
“the elective franchise were now conferred on the 
very intelligent of the colored men and on those of 
them who served our cause as soldiers;” but he wished 
it done by the States themselves, and he neyer har- 
bored the thought of exacting it from a new govern- 
ment as a condition of its recognition. 

The last day of his life beamed with sunshine, as he 
sent by the speaker of this House his friendly greet- 
ings to the men of the Rocky mountains and the Pa- 
cific slope; as he contemplated the return of hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers to fruitful industry; as he 
welcomed in advance hundreds of thousands of emi- 
grants from Europe; as his eye kindled with enthu- 
siasm at the coming wealth ot the nation. And 80, 
with these thoughts fur his country, he was removed 
from the toils and temptations of this life and was at 
peace, 

PALMERSTON AND LINCOLN. 

Hardly had the late President been con: igned to the 
grave, when the prime minister of England died, full 
of years and honors. Palmerston traced his lineage to 
the time of the conqueror: Lincoln went back only to 
his grandfather. Palmerston received his education 
from the best scholars of Harrow, Edinburgh, and 
Cambridge; Lincoln’s early teachers were the silent 
forest, the prairie, the river, and the stars. Palmers- 
ton was in public life for sixty years; Lincoln for 
but a tenth of that time. Palmerston was a skilful 
guide of an established aristocracy; Lincoly.a leader 
or rather a companion of the people. Palmerston 
was exclusively an Englishman, and made his 
boast in the House of Commons that the interest 
of England was his Shibboleth; Lincoln thought 
always of mankind as well as his own country, 


. nature . itself. Palmerston 
Tom bis Darrowness as an Kinglisumena ava not cndeer 


his country to any one court or to any one people, but 
rather caused uneasiness and dislike; Lincoln left 
America more beloved than ever by all the peoples of 
Europe. Palmerston was self-possessed and adroit in 
reconciling the conflicting claims of the factions of the 
aristocracy; Lincoln, frank and ingenuous, knew how 
to poise himself on the conflicting opinions of the peo- 
ple. Palmerston was capable of insolence towards the 
weak, quick to the sense of honor, not heedful of right; 
Lincoln rejected counsel given only asa matter of pol- 
icy, and was not capable of being wilfully unjust. 
Palmerston, essentially superficial, delighted in 
banter, and knew how to divert grave opposi- 
tion by playful levity. Lincoln was a 
man of infinite jest on his lips, with 
saddest earnestness at his heart. Palmerston was a 
fair representative of the aristocratic liberality of the 
day, choosing for his tribunal, not the conscience of 
humanity, but the House of Commons; Lincoln took 
to heart the eternal truths of liberty, obeyed them 
as the commands of Providenee, and accepted the 
buman race as tue judge of his fidelity. Palmerston 
did nothing that will endure; his great achievement, 
the separation of Belgium, placed that little kingdom 
where it must gravitate to France; Lincoln finished 
a work which ail time cannot overthrow. Palmer- 
ston isa shining example of the ablest of a culti- 
vated aristocracy; Lincoln shows the genuine 
fruits of institutions where the laboring man shares 
and assists to form the great ideas and designs of 
bis country. Palmerston was buried in Westminster 
Abbey by the order of hi: Queen, and was followed 
by the British aristocracy to his grave, which after 
a few years will hardly be noticed by the side 
of the graves of Fox and Chatham; Lincoln was 
followed by the sorrow of his country across the con- 
tinent to his resting-place in the heart of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, to be remembered through all time by 
his countrymen, and by all the peoples of the world. 
CONCLUSION. 

As the sum of all, the hand of Lincoln raised the 
flag; the American people was the hero of the war; 
and therefore the result is a new era of republicanism. 
The disturbances in the country grew not out of any- 
thing republican, but out of elavery, which is a part 
of the system of hereditary wrong, and the expulsion 
of this domestic anomaly opens to the renovated nation 
a career of unthought of dignity and glory. Henceforth 
our country has a moral unity as the land of free labor. 
The party for slavery and the party egainst slavery 
are no more, and are merged in the party of Union 
and freedom. The States which would have left us 
are not brought back as conquered States, for then we 
should hold them only so long as that conquest could 
be maintained; they come to their rightful under 
tae Constitution as original, necessary and insepara- 
ble members of the State. 

We build monuments to the dead, but no monu- 
ments of victory. We respect the example of the 
Romans, who never, even in conquered lands, raised 
emblems of triumph. And our generals are not to 
be class:d in the herd of vulgar conquerors, but are 
of the school of Timoleon and William of Orange and 
Washington. They have used the sword only to give 
peace to their country and restore her to her place in 
the great assembly of the nati Our ting 
closes in hope, now that a people begins to live ac- 
cording to the laws of reason, and republicanism is 
intrenched in a continent. 








NIGHT. 


How beautiful is Night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air: 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor 
stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven: 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths ; 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! Southey. 





For Zion’s Herald. 


JOSHUA WARE. 


It does not seem fitting that such an em- 
ployee of Zion’s Herald for thirty years, 
should pass from among his living and lov- 
ing friends and patrons without some more 
marked memorial than has yet appeared in 
its columns. Lengthened and fulsome eu- 
logy would ill become the simplicity and 
gentleness of the nature and character of 
Joshua Ware, But the very qualities which 
in him would decline display, are those 
which we wish particularly to commend to 
admiration and imitation. 

How little do we appreciate those unob- 
trusive charms of personal character and 
manners which nevertheless contribute 
most effectively to the well being and hap- 


words | piness of society. Like the silently as- 


cending sap spreading verdant foliage over 
the dry tree, like the gentle dew and rain 
from heaven, or the soft snow-flake fer- 
tilizing the sod, like the mellow light 
of moon and stars, illumining and embel- 


lishing what would otherwise be oppres- 


sively dark and dismal, or like the sweet 
zephyrs stirring the air, lifting the leaves, 
breathing the perfume of flowers, and cool- 
ing the fevered cheek of labor and of pain; 
such is the ministry of a quiet, Christian. 


character in the circle of home and friends, 

and even in the busy marts of trade. The 

daring exploit, the stormy passion, the as- 

tounding thought, the grand invention and 

discovery, may not, in such a ministry, at- 

tract and startle like the lightning, the 

thunder or the tornado, but the main expe- 

rience of life is made up of affairs of ap- 

parently little moment, the steady, smooth 

flow of whichis necessary to the comfort of 

vast masses of men, and to vast numbers 

of homes. We too little value the sweet 

courtesies of home, the genial smile and 

heartfelt welcome of natural and Christian 

kindness. They make no show, they enter 

not into the biographies of distinguished 

men as special features of their life. These 

fumble virtues which gladden home and 

friends, and are hidden from public view, 

like the sweet scented flowers of the field, 

are nevertheless seen by the angels, more, 

are noticed by God who looks at the heart, 

and sees not as man sees. These genial 

souls, unknown of the world, ‘rich in faith 

and heirs of the kingdom,” will yet ‘‘ shine 

as the stars forever andever.” Their record 

is on high—they are well known in heaven, 

and they are counted in the number of 
those who ‘‘ enter into the joy of the Lord.” 

Such was Joshua Ware—a man of faith, 

of prayer and piety, of genuine benevo- 

lence of heart, gentle in spirit and manners, 

sincerely and simply earnest to accomplish 

his share in life’s task and duty with exact 
and persistent fidelity. On the long, weary-" 
ing beat as carrier of the Herald, and of 
other publications, his heart was always 

open as his countenance, the pleasant word 

and smile always leaped to greet you, and 

the purity of his mind and character gave 

a freshness and vigor to his advancing 

years. He came of good parentage, his 

father, grandfather, and great grandfather 
having been followers of Christ, thus trans- 
mitting, by their pious example, the inesti- 
mable blessedness of Christian influence. 

But not as an heir-loom or hereditary pos- 
session did Mr. Ware come to the enjoy- 
ment of personal piety. He sought it for 
himself, and he received it direct from the 
Father of lights who has promised to give 
liberally heavenly wisdom to all who ask 
it.. In the year 1808, being then twenty- 
two years of age, he experienced religion 
in this city, and joined the Bromfield Street 
M. E. Church. Subsequently when the 
Church Street Church was formed, he made 
that his religious home with his family, be- 
ing nearer his residence. In 1850 he re- 
moved to Melrose, and united with the M. 
E. Church, where he remained a member 
till his death. He had the joy of seeing 
all his children walking in the truth and 
faith of the gospel. His still surviving 
widow testifies to his uniform kindness as a 
husband and father. He was born in Jan- 
uary, 1750, and died November 9, 1865, 
and was consequently nearly eighty at his 
decease. As already stated in the brief 
notice of him in the Herald Nov. 15th, he 
had pursued his avocation till Tuesday the 
7th of November, when having met a slight 
accident by falling on his way home, he 
sank in two days rapidly and suddenly into 
the arms of death. 


The Living Age of Nov. 19th, for which 
publication Mr. Ware acted also as carrier, 
contains the following characteristic tribute 
of respect to his memory : 


“Many of our Boston readers have made 
some acquaintance with this venerable man. 
He has carried to them once a week the 
Living Age for twenty years. More than a 
thousand weary walks through heat and 
cold, through rain and snow, and despite 
the weakness of advancing years! Even 
last Monday he came to the office and set 
out on his task as usual. Sothat he kept at 
his work to the very last. 

‘Simple, gentle, courteous! We know 
no one more truly a gentleman in manners 
and in heart. ‘These graces were the out- 
grows of life-long Christian principle. No- 

dy could be more diffident and modest. 
Whenever he came into the house, we felt 
that we entertained a good man, and that it 
did us good to see him. 

‘We have just attended his funeral in 
the Methodist Church in Bromfield Street, 
The text was: ‘ Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright!” 

‘* As we looked for the last time upon his 
gentle face, we hopelessly wished that here- 
after these lines might be applied to us as 
truthfully asthey can now be to our revered 
friend : 

*¢ His virtues walked their daily round; 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 
And sure the mighty master found 
His single talent well employed.’ ” 

With a part of some stanzas in kindly re- 
membrance of Mr. Ware; found in the Liv- 
ing Age, Jan. 20th, 1866, and suggested by 
the above notice, we close this tribute of 
friendship : 

* Sleep sweetly, O traveler worn! 

Thy wearisome journey is o’er, 

Through toil and privation the goal has been 
won, 


And peace shall attend thee, and joy ever- 
more. 


‘¢ While ever thy gentle face, 
And tottering footstep’s sound, 
Shall hover about the accustomed place 
Each week, as of old, when the book goes 
round,— 
“ Then weep, O gentle rain! 
Thy mantle let fall, O snow! 
*Till over the grave where the old man’s 
lain 
Green grapes shall wave, and the daisies 
grow.” 
E. O. 


TERRIBLE SHIPWREOK AND LOSS OF 
LIFE. 





The following account of the wreck of 
the steamship London is taken from the 
London Times : 


The London, 2,732 tons. register, 800 
horse-power, left Gravesend on the 30th of 
December, and met with such severe weath- 
erin the Channel that she was obliged to 
into St. Helen’s Roads for shelter. At 
lymouth she arrived on January 4th, and 
embarked an unusually large number of 
anger. ge At midnight, on Friday, the 
th, shé left outh for her destination, 
with calm weather and a light wind ahead. 
All the next day she was under. full ‘steam 
and making steady way. , On Sunday morn- 








put back to Plymouth, the London being 
then some 200 miles southwest of Land’s 
End. But it seems to have been too late, 
At 101-20n Wednesday night a tremendous 
sea swept the ship, broke in to the engine 
room, and ay out the fires. All the pas- 
sengers of the London worked at the pumps, 
while the gale became a hurricane, and the 
ship was losing all control. At length, at 
10 A. M. on Thursday, Capt. Martin called 
his passengers together, and told them that 
— must prepare for the worst. The ship 

already sunk as low as her main 
chains. One boat was lowered and in- 
stantly swamped, but the five men in her 
were dragged on board the ship. No at- 
tempt was made to launch the other boats, 
but the passengers gathered into the chief 
cabin, and having been calmly assured by 
Capt. Martin that there was no hope left, 
they quietly joined with a clergyman in 
prayer. There was no wild and selfish ter- 
ror, no screaming, no rushing to the boats ; 
there was the agony of sudden partings, 
and of everlasting separations of parent 
and child, and husband and wife; but with 
the example of Capt. Martin before them, 
all these dying men and women were com- 
posed, and all resigned, while the children 
wondered and asked why their fathers and 
mothers looked so sad. Capt. Martin re- 
mained at his station on the poop, once or 
twice only going forward, and once or twice 
into the saloon to join in the devotions of 
the passengers. At 2 P.M. the few men 
who were destined to survive to bring the 
sad story home—sixteen of the crew and 
three of the passengers—determined to trust 
themselves to the chances of the sea, low- 
ered away the pinnace and launched her 
clear of the ship. These men called to the 
captain to come with them, but the brave 
and steadfast English seaman declined, say- 
ing, ‘‘No, I shall go down with the passen- 
gers; but I wish you Godspeed, and safe 
to land.” The boat then pulled away, and 
five minutes after the London, with two 
hundred and seventy souls on board, went 
down, and all was over. 


The clergyman referred to above was Rev. 
D. J. Draper, of whom Rev. Elijah Hoole, 
Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety, contributes the following to the same 
paper from which the above is taken : 


The Rev. Daniel J. Draper, whose name 
is prominent in the narratives of the loss 
of the London, was a Wesleyan Minister, 
well known and highly respected in Aus- 
tralia, where he had been resident about 
thirty years, and had successfully filled the 
most important offices in his own communi- 
ty. He came to this country about eight 
months ago in the capacity of Representa- 
tive of the Methodist Conference of Austra- 
lasia to the Wesleyan Conference of Great 
Britain. In his native county, (Hamp- 
shire,) in Ireland, and Scotland, as well as 
in London and in other parts of England, 
he endeared himself to a large circle of 
friends by his genial disposition and his 
able public services. It is hardly necessa- 
ry to say that his loss is severely felt, but 
the sorrow occasioned by his removal is 
mitigated by the comforting assurance that 
he was enabled to afford spiritual instruc- 
tion to his numerous fellow-sufferers to the 
close of his life. We know that he would 
count it ‘‘ gain” to die in such a service. 
His amiable and devoted wife, who is also 
much lamented, was the daughter of one of 
the first Missionaries to Tahiti, who sailed 
by the ship Duff at the end of the last cen- 
tury. Mr. Draper has left only one son, 
now resident in Australia. 








THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


And is there care in Heaven, and is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is,—else much more wretched were 
the case 


Of men than beasts. But O, the exceeding 


grace 
Of highest God that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro 
To woo to wicked man, to serve his wicked 
‘oe. 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succor us who comfort want; 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant. 
They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 
And Weer bright squadrons round about us 


p 
And all for love and nothing for reward; 
O, why should heavenly God to man have 
such regard? Spenser 





TESTING HER INNOOENCE. 


The following touching scene recently 
occurred in a Parisian court of justice : 


‘A poor, pale, wan seamstress was ar- 
raigned for theft. She appeared at the bar 
with a baby of eleven months in her arms, 
her child. She went to get some work one 
day, and stole three gold coins of 10f. 
each. The money was missed soon after 
she left her employer, and a servant was 
sent to her rooms to claim it. The servant 
found her about to quit her rooms with the 
three gold coins in her hand. She said to 
the servant: ‘I was going to carry them 
back to you.’ Nevertheless she was carried 
to the Commissioner of Police, and he or- 
dered her to be sent before the Police Court 
for trial. She was too og to éngage a 
lawyer, and when asked by the Judge what 
she to say for herself, she answered: 
‘ The day I went to my employer's I carried 
my child with me. It was in my arms as 
it is now. I was not > fen Nene to it. 
There. were several gol on the man- 
tel-piece, and unknown to me it stretched 
out its little hand and seized three pieces, 
which I did not observe until I got home. 
[ at once put on my bonnet, and was going 
back to my employer to return them, when 
I was arrested. is is the solemn truth, 
as I hope for Heaven’s mercy.’ 

“The court could not believe this story. 
They upbraided the mother for her impu- 
dence in endeavoring to palm off such a 
manifest lie for the truth. They besought 
her for her own sake to retract so ee a 
tale, for it could have no effect, but oblige 
the court to sentence her to a much severer 
punishment than they were di: d to in- 
flict one so young and evident] 
steeped so deepin poverty. These steele 
had no effect, except to strengthen the poor 

other's pertinacious adherénce to her orig- 
inal — As this firmness was sustained 
by that look of innocence which the most 
adroit eriminal can never counterfeit, the 
court were at some loss to discover what 
decision justice demanded. To relieve their 
embarrassment, one of the judges proposed 
to renew the scene described by the mother. 

ee were placed-on the clerk's 
table. The mother was requested to as- 
ition ‘in which she said she 
stood at her employer's house. There was 


then a court.’ The bab 
soon disco’ vered tho bright coin, eyed it for 
a moment, smiled, and then stretched forth 
its tiny hand and clutched them in its fingers 
with a miser’s eagerness. The r was 
acquitted.” 
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, ¢ 
Wissions, 
¥ROM OUR MISSION ROOMS AT NEW YORK. 


om Aproap.—Here is a letter from 
nov. Soke M’Murry, president of the Eastern Brit- 
ish American Conference. It is dated Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Feb. 1, 1866: 


“TJ have much pleasure itt being the medium of 


forwarding to you for the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church the inclosed gold draft 
for twenty dollars, Which you will oblige by having 
acknowledged in the Christian Advocate, and also 
in the Zion’s Herald.” 


Wisconsin.—A presiding elder writes us: ‘‘ The 
call for a million dollars for the cause of missions 
is inspiring the church with mew Zeal in the cause.” 


REVIVALS IN Germany.—Rev. Dr. Jacoby writes 
under date of January 12: ‘‘ Weare in the midst of 
our prayer meetings, and the Lord is raining drops 
of mercies onus. On Edwecht and Bremerhaven 
circuits souls haye been converted, also in Vege- 
sack. Our brethren from South Germany write 
that the Lord is prospering the work. We pray 
earnestly for a real revival of religion in America 
and Germany. Last Sabbath we attended to the 
special prayers for God’s blessing upon our jubilee 
year. 

New Jersey Conrerence.—A pastor writes: 
* Our proportion of the ‘ million’ will come.” 


West WIsconsin CONFERENCE.—A pastor writes : 
“TI am glad*the Missionary Society has made its 
appropriations so large and grand this year. It is 
inspiring the church.” 


Troy CONFERENCE is good for her share if all 
agree with the pastor, who writes the following 
note: 

‘*We are good for our share of the ‘million,’ 
having now reached a point a hundred per cent. 
above last year. The plan in the Discipline works 
well enough, and only needs working to succeed 
any where.” 


Erte ConFrerRENCE.—Rev. C. R. Pattee writes : 
** The church never did so grand or so wise a thing 
as to launch at this time upon the open sea of a 
$1,000,000.” 





Communications, 
CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS. 


Mr. Eprror:—Under the above heading, Bro. 
Whitaker has called the attention of the pastors to 


the law of Discipline requiring the appointment of 


a committee of estimation regarding the superan- 
nuated preachers, their wives, widows, or orphan 
children, which estimate is to be presented to the 
Annual Conference for their action, so that it may 
be known precisely what is the claim of each one, 
as in Discipline, pages 254, 255. I have a few 
words to say on this subject I wish to express 
through the Herald. And first, it is the duty of 
every presiding elder to see that this action is 
taken in every Quarterly Conference where such 
claimants reside. This is attended to in every 
place on Lynn District with due care by the atten- 
tion of the Quarterly Conference being called to it 
as one of the items of the Quarterly Conference 
business. The estimates should be put into the 
hands of a special committee of the Conference, 
with instructions to report whether in their judg- 
ment the estimate should be increased, diminished 
or approved, and then draw on the Preachers’ Aid 
funds for the amount; and if those funds are not 
adequate to meet the claim, then to draw for a 
certain percentage that the funds will allow, here- 
by making the payments a just claim as well as a 
charity. Of course there should be an amount re- 
served for special cases of need that may arise 
during the year. The constitution of the Preach- 
ers’ Aid Society should be so revised as to conform 
to the disciplinary plan, and thereby be both just 
and charitable. This would place the payments of the 
claimants in question on the same footing with the 
effective pastors, who are supported by the morally 
just and charitable (not legal) contributions of the 
people. To have the appropriations of the Preach- 
ers’ Aid Society made wholly on the principle of 
charity, without any show of justice, is both humil- 
iating and unchristian. Let even-handed justice 
and liberal-handed charity go hand in hand togeth- 
er, and then, and not till then, will there be an 
honorable showing in the distributions made. 

Mr. Editor, while I am writing, allow me to say 
a few words on another subject relating to the 
Centenary Committee, appointed by the Central 
Centenary Committee for the Lynn District of the 
New England Conference, as appears in Document 
No. 4. I have not called that Committee together 
for the following reasons: First, the Centenary 
Committee of the Conference appointed at its last 
session, have had a meeting, and have this week 
published their doings by the chairman, Dr. Bar- 
rows, which seems to take the place of the Committee 
referred to, or rather to supersede the necessity of 
ameeting. Second, the Conference being near, they 
will without doubt appoint a committee with full 
powers to act in place of both these committees. 
Third, if the committee should meet, they would 
not probably do more than the Conference Com- 
mittee have done. Fourth, in conversation with 
you, Mr. Editor, your advice was substantially as 
above, hence I consider myself justified in not 
calling the committee together. 

Yours very truly, 
Malden, Feb. 14. 


A. D. SARGEANT. 





A NEW CHURCH NEEDED AT WILBRAHAM. 


To the Alumni, Patrons and Friends of the Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham, Mass : 

Permit us to address you in reference to the 
wants, both of the Academy andthe M. E. Church 
in this place. For years large and improved church 
accommodations have been felt to be a pressing ne- 
cessity, most intimately connected with the success- 
ful operations of the institution. Our-present house 
of worship is both small and uncomfortable, holding 
scarcely more than the students usually attending, 
to say nothing of the citizens. The Wesleyan Acad- 
emy new has nearly three hundred and fifty students 
in attendance, and as the means and accommoda- 
tions shall be enlarged, that number will no doubt 
be greatly increased. 

We want a church edifice that will comfortably 
seat those who prefer to worship at our altars, and 
also about an equal number of the citizens of the 
town, otherwise their religious interests must toa 
great extent be neglected. 

The citizens will cheerfully meet their proportion 
of the expense of erecting such a house. They have 
already subscribed nearly six thousand dollars for 
this object. This is all they are able to do, and they 
have certainly evinced a most noble liberality in this 
enterprise. _ 

What we want now is to raise the sum of twelve 
thousand dollars among the Alumni, Patrons and 
Friends of the Institution, in addition to the amount 
subscribed by the citizens, to enable us to erect such 
a house of worship as the wants of the church and 
the institution imperatively demand, and which they 
must have, er fail to accomplish their expected 
work. 

We propose to call it the ‘‘ Memorial Church,” 
and to register and preserve in an enduring form 
within its walls the names of all the donors. Will 
you help us? The name of the Wesleyan Academy 
isno doubt still dear to you. Many of you have en- 
joyed the privileges and blessings of its classic 
shades, made peculiarly dear by the honored names 
of Fisk, Bangs, Patten, Adams, Allyn and Raymond. 
It is now the oldest literary institution in our 


church. We ask you, in this Centennial year of 


American Methodism, to give the sum above named 
te enable us to erect such a house of worship as will 
be worthy of Methodism, and of this honored insti- 
tution of learning—a place where its students can 
worship God without disparagement to the church 
of their choice. We feel contident you will readily 
respond to this call, and render the aid needed, by 
your liberal contributions. Some of you can send 
us a thousand dollars, others their five hundred dol- 
lars, and one hundred, and others still their fifty, 
twenty-five, ten and five dollars. 

We respectfully ask each of the Alumni and 
Friends to send us something, and your contribu- 
tions shali be duly acknowledged. 


desire you to enclose what you can give for this ob- 


ject, and send it by mail to Rev. Samurer A. Cusn- 
We hope you will 
respond at once, as we wish to commence the erec- 


1sG, Agent, Wilbraham, Mass. 


tion of the church as soon as possible. 


Rk. W. Avten, P. B. Springfield District, N. E. 
Conference. 


Epwarp Cooks, Principal Wesleyan Academy, and 


Pastor M. E. Church. 

Horace Smith, Wm. Rice, David Smith, Lewis H. 
Taylor, Trustees of the Wesleyan Academy. 

John M. Merrick, Robert R. Wright, John W. 
Bliss, Porter Cross, Resident Trustees of the Wes- 
leyan Academy. 


8. F, Pickering, I. H. Plumley, Edwin B. Brewer, 


Stewards of M. KE. Church, Wilbraham. 





A FEW WORDS TO THE BRETHREN AND 


SISTERS OF THE ROCKLAND DISTRICT. 


The apportionment for missions to each of the 
charges upon this District, for the present Confer- 
ence year, was based upon a resolution passed at 
Since that apportion- 
ment was made, the General Missionary Committee 
has made its appropriations for 1866, and calls upon 
the church for $1,000,000. The amount assigned to 
the East Maine Conference is $5,357.50. I am very 
desirous that the Rockland District should report 
at the close of this Conference year, at least, I. 

s 
I am satisfied, that with sufficient 
effort on the part of the pastors with their Mission 


our last Conference session. 


third of the sum assigned our Conference. 


would be $1786. 


Committee, it can be done. 


Our brethren and sisters are expecting to be 
called upon for their Centenary gifts. I hope they 


I hope 
too, that this expectation will not effect unfavora- 


are preparing to respond nobly to the call. 


bly their ordinary contributions. 
excellent Bishops say upon this point: 


‘¢On one point, dear brethren, it may not be out}, 
of place for us to say that we earnestly hope you 
will not allow your Centenary gifts to interfere 
with your ordinary contributions to the support of 
the church and its missionary and other benevolent 
movements. To do this would be to vitiate one of 
the best characteristics of the Centenary donations, 
namely, that they be an extraordinary expression of 


gratitude to God.” 





We want all 
your names registered in the Memorial Church. We 


Hear what our 
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The efforts made thus far upon the district have 
been nobly in of any previous year, Now, 
deat brethren, in the ministry and of the Mission 
Committees: —1. Let all in your congregations 
have an opportunity to help. 2. Don’t neglect to 
gather up the halves, quarters, dimes and cents. 
8. Attend to it in season, and let us have the satis- 
faction of ste Ws part in the grand missionary 
work of the M. E. Church, in 1866. ' 


Wiscasset, Feb. 14. L. D. WarpweELL. 





CENTENARY ENGRAVING. 


The —_ resolution was unanimously 
adopted and ordered to be sent for publication in 
our periodicals by the Preachers’ Meeting for Bos- 
ton and vicinity, after an earnest and unqualified 
support by several of our ablest ministers : 

Resolved, That the manner in which the name of Francis 
Burns is associated with the names of Joshua Soule and 
James 0. Andrew in the Centenary plate of the Ladies’ Re- 

sitory, isan insult to the memory of a faithful Missionary 

ishop, and is the occasion of profound regret to many pat- 
rons of the Repository. 


Feb. 12. 


Siows Herald, 


BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1866. 


G. Wuiraker, Secretary. 


























THE LADIES AND THE CENTENARY. 


Why should the ladies of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in America, in this Centenary move- 
ment, be invited to contribute of their funds to the 
cause? Why should they earnestly,and joyously 
accept that invitation? These are questions 
which may arise in the minds of many who are 
accustomed to ask for the reason, the propriety, 
the why and the wherefore of things, and are 
justly entitled to candid answers. The ladies 
have thus been invited. They cheerfully accept. 
We expect from their co-operation and contribu- 
tions the happiest results to the church. 

Two things should be ever kept in view, when 
this subject is discussed: First, the amount of 
money contributed for the use of the church; and, 
secondly, the beneficial results of giving upon the 
donors. The Saviour authorized this distinction 
when he said, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” We can imagine that some wealthy 
layman, learning that the Methodist Church de- 
sired four millions of dollars during this year for 
Centenary purposes, might step forth and say, 
**T will give that sum out of my own funds on 
condition that nothing shall be given for this pur- 
pose by any other member of the church.” Would 
that be as well for the church as to have it given 
by all its members, each in proportion to their 
several ability? The money would be of the same 
amount in either case; but would there be the 
same spiritual blessing resting upon the church if 
one should give it all, as if all cheerfully contrib- 
uted their relative proportion? It is evident toall 
the thoughtful, that the more cheerful givers there 
are, the more the love of God will be shed abroad 
in their hearts, and the greater blessings will rest 
upon the church. 

If it is ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive,” 
is it wise or unwise to allow the women of the 
church to share in that blessing? Would it be 
generous and Christian for the men to monopolize 
that glorious privilege, and allow the women no 
opportunity to share in the noble work of bringing 
thank-offerings unto God during this memorable 
year? When the Tabernacle was to be constructed 
in the wilderness, God did not exclude the women 
of Israel from the duty and privilege of bringing 
offerings. The invitation was to ‘all who were 
willing-hearted ;” and the scripture says: ‘ And 
they came, both men and women, as many as were 
willing-hearted, and brought bracelets, and ear- 
rings, and rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold,” 
etc. ‘* And all the women that were wise-heasted 
did spin with their hands, and brought that which 
they had spun.” ‘ The children of Israel brought 
a willing offering unto the Lord, every man and 


woman whose heart made them willing to bring, 
for all manner of work which thé Lord had com- 


manded to be made by the hand of Moses;” Ex. 
xxxv. 22, 25, 29. 
It is a law of human nature that the more one 


- does willingly for any object, the more interest he 


feels, and the more love he has-for that object. In 
this way the Lord sought to attach all the people to 
the Tabernacle in which his presence was to abide. 
This democratic idea of enlisting every willing 
heart in a good cause, by getting them to do some- 
thing for it, is not only true to the philosophy of 
human nature, but also has upon it the broad seal 
of the divine sanction. Let us work the Cente- 
nary operations on the same principle. Hence 
appears at least one good reason why the ladies of 
Methodism should be not only allowed, but invited 
and urged to co-operate, and to give of their sub- 
stance, as they may be able and willing, to help 
forward the good causes of the church. Here, too, 
we see why the children of the Sunday School and 
every child of Methodism should be enlisted, and 
why every member of the church, old and young, 
rich and poor, should be invited, persuaded, and 
urged to give as each may be able, not merely for 
the sake of the money which they may contribute, 
but much more for the sake of the spiritual bless- 
ings which they will secure thereby, to themselves 
personally, and also tothe church. Let no one for- 
get that the church is seeking, in this Centenary 
movement, something that is infinitely more valu- 
able than money—not so much the gifts, though 
they may have their value, as the spiritual good 
which the giving as an instrument may secure to 
the givers and to the objects for which they give. 

There is another reason why we would enlist all 
the women of our church in the Centenary move- 
ment, why we would have them labor, and pray, 
and give for the objects specified. Other things 
being equal, their interest, their love for these 
causes willbe just in proportion to what they do 
for them. We mean by that little word do, labor, 
praying, giving, one or all, as they have oppor- 
tunity. There is nothing that enlists the heart in 
a good cause so strongly and so rapidly as suffering 
for it. Hence the more self-denial there is in our 
labors, prayers, offerings and sacrifices, the more 
our hearts and our love go into the cause. Those 
who in the above sense do nothing for Methodism, 
care nothing for it. They would sell it or betray 
it for less than thirty pieces of silver. Those who 
have done but little for it, care but little for it. 
They could easily be persuaded to leave it to take 


relation offered itself. We have no arithmetic 


has. 
their effects. Our prayers for any cause can 


the cause. 


vailing. 


their care. 


sons and daughters for God ? 








care of itself, if a good opportunity to changetheir 


by which we can gauge these things, but God 
His scales will precisely balance causes with 


never be stronger than our faith; the strength of 
our faith can never exceed the strength of our 
desires, which precisely measure our interest in 
If our desires are weak, our interest is 
small, and our prayers and efforts feeble and una- 


Enlisting the ladies of Methodism actively in 
the Centenary movement, will be likely to insure 
an increase of their love and devotion to God and 
the church whose labors he has so signally blessed 
during the last hundred years. The hearts of our 
Methodist women being earnestly engaged in the 
cause, their love to God and the church greatly 
increased through the blessing of God which will 
attend their gifts, labors and sacrifices, what may 
they not accomplish for the church in the future ? 
When we know that they are to have almost 
entirely in their hands the shaping of the infant 
minds, and the training of the future children of 
the church, we stand amazed at the thought of 
what may be effected by them for good. Every 
increased degree of interest which they feel will 
be likely to fall, directly or indirectly, as a holy 
baptism upon the tender hearts of children beneath 


How much does our church, and even other 
churches owe, under God, to Mrs. Wesley, and to 
other sainted mothers who earefully trained their 
How much to Bar- 
bara Heck, for lighting the first spark of Method- 
ism in this country? Woman's influence has been 
too strikingly marked under the providence of 
Godin Methodism, thus far, to allow of any doubts 
as to the propriety of calling upon her everywhere 


to assist in spreading scriptural holiness by means 
of the doctrines and polity of Methodism through- 


are to havethe trainingof the children of the church 
hereafter, as heretofore, isan important reason why 
they should be asked to engage heartily in this 
work, and why the ministry everywhere should 
invite, persuade, urge, and piously constrain them 
to take an active part. Let us not be blinded by 
the paltry dollar, and graduate our efforts and 
build our philosophy upon its simple value, but 
lift our eyes to those things which are of infinite 
worth and of eternal duration, Money is a valu- 
able instrument through which we are compelled 
to work ; but we shouldbe careful that it never be- 
comes in our estimation an ultimate end. 

Now, sisters, suffer at this point a word of ex- 
hortation. We pray you to enter with willing 
hearts into this work, as the women of Israel 
brought gifts for the Tabernacle. In the provi- 
dence of God you have assigned you the noblest 
part of the Centenary work, that of aiding to 
strengthen our ‘schools of the prophets” for the 
education of the holy ministry. How thankful you 
should be to have this glorious opportunity! we 
exhort you to not only work for it in your respec- 
tive neighborhoods, but to pray earnestly for God's 
blessing upon our Theological Institutions, and do 
not fail to make them a liberal free-will Centenary 
offering. To do this many of you will have to 
deny yourselves some luxury, perhaps some of 
the comforts or even necessaries of life. Such an 
offering will for that be all the more acceptable to 
God. Do you ask our advice? By all means do 
it. Erect thus your own monument while living 
lest your friends should fail to erect a worthy one 
for you when dead. Let every Methodist lady, 
young and old, give something, if it be only the 
widow’s two mites. 

In this movement much will depend on the 
preachers’ wives—many of them have had to 
study the closest economy—and some have actual- 
ly suffered for want of the necessaries of life, but 
still we hope they will not fail in this important 
hour and work of the church. The temple of God 
rises only through sacrifices. We have not the 
heart, to say to any, ‘‘do not give anything to 
this cause, you have sacrificed enough already.” 
O no; take hold of this new work with a cheerful 
heart and even with a liberal hand according to 
your means. Do valiently for the cause, not 
simply for the sake of the money, but as far as 
convenient with the money for a nobler and more 
glorious end. Methodist ladies of New England, 
let not the reputation of our cause suffer at your 
hands. Weknowyou willnot. The Lord’s bless- 
ing be upon you all, 





DEATH OF BISHOP FITZPATRICK. 


Right Reverend John Bernard Fitzpatrick, Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of the diocese of Boston, 
died at his residence in this city, on Tuesday, 13th 
inst., aged 53. Prostrated by a severe attack of 
illness in December, 1864, he has since lingered in 
a very feeble state until his decease. He wasa 
native of this city, and received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of Boston, having gained 
two medals in the Grammar and two in the Latin 
Schools. On leaving the latter he went to the 
Sulpician College in Montreal, where he spent 
eight years; from thence to the Sulpician Semina- 
ry in France, where he pursued his studies for 
three years more; then being ordained a priest he 
returned to Boston in 1840. Four years later, as 
colleague of Bishop Fenwick, on the 24th of 
March, 1844, he was €onsecrated as Bishop of the 
Diocese of Boston. He entered upon the duties 
of his office with the zeal and application which 
characterized his early studies, and by his seden- 
tary habits after a few years seriously impaired his 
health, which he sought to restore by a voyage to 
Europe in 1862. After an absence of a little more 
than two years he returned somewhat improved in 
health, which on a renewal of his labors soon de- 


clined again. He is said to have attained a high 
rank In Scholarship. He was greatly pe1ovee wy 


his people and respected by liberal men of all de- 
nominations. In 1861, Harvard College conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
He was a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. His successor is the Rey. 
John J. Williams, recently appointed a coadjutor 
bishop. 

The Boston diocese was established in 1808, em- 
bracing the entire territory of New England. 
Since then three new Sees have been created with- 
in the original jurisdiction, viz., the bishoprics of 
Burlington, Hartford, and Portland. The first in- 
cumbent of the diocese of Boston, was the Rt. 
Rev. John B. Cheverus, who was consecrated Nov. 
1, 1810, but afterwards transferred to Montauban, 
and thence to Bordeaux, France, and died Cardinal 
Archbishop of Bordeaux in 1836. The second in- 
cumbent was the Rt. Rev. Benedict Fenwick, who 
was consecrated Nov. 1, 1825, and died Aug. 11, 
1846. 





THE SECGEDING BALTIMORE OONFERENOE 


HELD AT ALEXANDRIA. 

This body had not closed its session at last ac- 
counts. The fifth day’s session is reported in the 
Washington Chronicle. It was expected to close last 
Wednesday night. Bishop Early had accepted their 
invitation to recognize and preside over the body 
as belonging to the Church South. He was then in 
the chair. The Conference unanimously voted to 
hold its next session in Baltimore. 
Rev. Geo. G. Brooks wished to offer a resolution, 
when Bishop Early inquired what it was, and ex- 
pressed his desire that nothing of a political bear- 
ing should be introduced; outside the Conference 
the preacher was at liberty to exercise his own 
judgment and privileges in regard to politics, but 
hereas ambassadors for Christ politics should never 
enter. He had confidence in his brethren that this 
would be observed. 
The resolution was then read, and proved to be 
only an expression of good will toward the colored 
population, and a determination to afford them all 
the benefits, and better their condition, so far as in 
their power, within the bounds of the Conference. 
The resolution was adopted unanimously. 
Rev. 8. S. Roszell here introduced a letter from 
the Chatsworth Street Church, Baltimore, stating 
that a few months since they resolved on the last 
Monday in January to take up a collection in aid of 
this Conference. The result was a sum of $466, 
which accompanied this letter. The money was re- 
ceived, and a vote of thanks tendered. 
Mr. Roszell then arose and announced that on Sun- 
day the M Street Methodist (Independent) Church, 
Washington, had taken up a collection for the same 
purpose, and sent $200. Accepted, and disposed of 
as in the former case. 
The month of September was fixed for the annual 
missionary collections. 
The following elders have been ordained : Edward 
T. Hettrick, David Harris, George H. Zimmerman, 
Peter H. Whisner, Wm. Hedges, Lemuel W. Hais- 
lup, Wm, J. Perry, C. L. Torreyson, Thomas Briley, 
and John H. Gray. 

Deacons ordained: Geo. H. Zimmerman, Lemuel 
W. Haislup, A. A. P. Neal, Wm. McDonald, Addison 
Weller, Joseph Crickenberger, Charles L. Dameron, 
John H. Gray, R. S. D. Heronimus, David Harris, 
and E. B. Prettyman. 

Monday evening their grand missionary anniver- 
sary was held, addressed by Dr. Sehon, John Poisal 
of Baltimore, and Alpheus Wilson, at which Andrew 
Johnson and Robert E. Lee were made life ypem- 
bers of the Society. 





THE LADIES’ CENTENARY ASSOCIATION. 


The New England Branch of the Ladies’ Centen- 
ary Association was organized at the Bromfield 
Street Church, on Monday afternoon, Feb. 12th. 
Notwithstanding the rain poured down in torrents, 
quite a large number of ladies from the different 
Methodist Churches in this city were present, 
among them a half dozen intelligent representa- 
tives from the Revere Street Colored Church. who 
were cordially received and incorporated into the 
Association. Rev. J. S. Smart who assisted in 
forming the “ Ladies’ Centenary Association ” in 
the West was present, and greatly delighted with 


Ladies. In his own quaint phrase, they were the 
‘* pluckiest ladies he ever saw.” There are lots 


out the land. Thesimple fact that Methodist women |. 


the spirit and enterprize manifested by the Boston 


permanently by the election of the following offi- 
cers: Mrs. Bishop Baker, President; Mrs, Alden 
Speare, first Vice President; Mrs. Wm. R. Bowen, 
Secretary; Mrs. Geo. C. Goodwin, Treasurer, and 
Mrs. Dr. L. R. Thayer, Corresponding Secretary. 
Other officers were appointed whose names have 
not been given us. We expected an official report 
for this paper, but not coming to hand before we 
go to press, we present the above, which we have 
gathered from different persons by using our Yan- 
kee prerogatives of asking questions. 





WHAT WE WANT OUR FRIENDS, ESPECIALLY THE 
PREACHERS TO Do.—In order to make alive, fresh and 
‘‘newsy paper,” we want all important intelligence 
and interesting facts sent to us immediately on 
their occurrence. When anything occurs in your 
churches, neighborhoods, or towns, which ought 
to appear at allin Zion’s Herald, we want you to 
send us a notice or account of it immediately, that 
we may publish it before it becomes old and stale. 
The editor is local, and cannot be at home and at 
the same time in all parts of the ficld; but the 
friends of the Herald are spread all over the field, 
and can easily furnish the desired information. 
We therefore invite all who are interested to have 
the Herald what a religious newspaper ought to 
be, so far as containing the news is concerned, to 
take an interest in this matter, and thereby render 
us valuable assistance. Write us immediately af- 
ter any thing that we ought to have transpires; 
that will interest others, and others in turn will do 
the same, and that will interest you. The expense, 
either in time or money, will not be great; the in- 
creased value and circulation of the paper will 
more than compensate for it. Will you doit? We 
imagine that every reader says yes. Do not forget 
it. Give us early and truthful accounts of revivals, 
and all kinds of important religious intelligence. 

Remember that we usually go to press Monday- 
noon—hence all such items should reach us at least 
by Saturday previous. If it does not come to hand 
before Monday morning, the paper may be full, and 
the item be obliged to be rejected or wait another 
week. 





Mr. Bancrort’s Appress.— The best report 
which we could give of Mr. Bancroft’s address, 
was the address itself, which we expect our read- 
ers will thank us for placing on our first page. - It 
is not only worth reading, but preserving. None 
but a great historian, like the author, could prepare 
an address so full of thought, philosophy, fact, 
historical references and data. The English and 
French diplomats were not well pleased with it, 
but they should blame their respective govern- 
ments for the unpleasant facts rather than the ora- 
tor for mentioning them in that connection. 





* CoLoRED CONFERENCES.”—Do not fail to find 
and read Bro. Prentice’s article on our fourth page, 
in order to see what can be said on his side of the 
question. It was set up for the first page, but to 
make room for Mr. Bancroft’s oration, we had to 
transfer it to the fourth page or lay it over for 
another week. We chose to give it to our readers 
while it is fresh and warm, which accounts for its 
appearance on our last page. 





‘¢AcctipentT InsuraNce.”— Insurance is getting 
to be a well understood and beneficent science. 
‘‘Fire” and ‘“‘Marine” Insurance have long been 
considered indispensable. For the last twenty or 
thirty years “Life” insurance has been rapidly 
growing in importance and favor. A new feature 
has been recently introduced in the form of insur- 
ance against Accidents. This business, we are in- 
formed, is in the hands of competent and responsi- 
ble parties, and is rapidly growing in favor. It 
will be seen by an advertisement in another column 
that Mr. Cuas. W. RalsBeck, well known to many 
of our readers as a clerk in J. P, Magee’s Bookstore, 
has been appointed a Boston Agent of one of these 
companies, and will be glad to serve his old friends 
with information or policies, at No. 5 Cornhill. 





WEEKLY MaGazines.—The Living Age has long 
been known as a weekly magazine published in 
Boston, containing the best and most substantial 
articles, taken from the English and forcign re- 


views. Every Saturdan*® oso ier recent y started in 
this city by Vicknor & Fields, of somewhat stmilar 
character, but devoted ta a lighter kind « “ticles 
selected fron: ‘lie best & Sopecu periocical what 
may be called ‘polite literature.” ‘Th: tes of 


these two weeklies, thovgh somewhat similar, are 
sufficidhtly distinct to justify their publication, and 
will not be likely to interfere very much with each 
other’s patronage. The name of Ticknor & Fields 
is enough to ensure success to Every Saturday, and 
we presume it will go onimproving more and more. 

O. H. Bailey & Co. have recently started a weekly 
magazine in New York, called the New York Weekly 
Magazine of Popular Literature, Science, and Art. It 
is to be somewhat different from the other two men- 
tioned above. It is to contain the best popular 
tales and stories from Dickens, Chambers’ Journal, 
and other foreign periodicals; also the best domes- 
tic stories and sketches of travel, the best papers 
on popular science, short essays, poems, and biog- 
raphies. In addition to selected matter of the 
above named kinds, original articles will be pub- 
lished. A very popular one of the latter kind is 
producing quite a sensation; it is entitled, ‘‘How I 
made a Fortune in Wall Street, and HowI got Mar- 
ried.” It is written by a gentleman who describes, 
under fictitious names, his own experience among 
the ‘‘ bulls” and “‘ bears” of New York. This work 
was commenced with the new year, and is quite 
popular now; whether it will be a final success of 
course is uncertain. It is to be bound also in 
monthly parts. Whether New York can compete 
with Boston in this kind of literature remains to be 
seen. 








LETTER FROM DR. BUTLER. 

Mr. Epiror :—A few days since I received a let- 
ter from a good brother in my Conference, assuring 
me that the affection of my ministerial brethren 
would see that my ‘‘ wants were supplied” till Con- 
ference; and two more write to inquire ‘‘on what 
terms” I would go to them for a Sabbath, and 
preach their missionary sermons. Allow me a few 
words to end what is evidently a misunderstanding, 
founded, no doubt, on a note which apperred in the 
Herald a few weeks ago. 

A kind brother then learning incidentally that I 
was paying my traveling expenses, while aiding the 
churches in different parts of the country with their 
missionary anniversaries, and that such expenses 
were not paid by the society, but left to be defrayed 
by the churches served, he inquired why I did not 
ask for my expenses. I told him that I had not done 
so, as I could meet them out of the proceeds of my 
week evening lectures. But he considered that this 
was not fair to me, and that he would, by a note in 
the Herald, intimate to the Pastors and Missionary 
Committees what he deemed they would wish to 
know as to the rule of the Society in such cases. 
He did so; and also added the remark, in regard to 
my week night lectures, that ‘the laborer was 
worthy of his hire.” 

I presume that it was from this kindly intended 
act that some of my brethren were led to suppose 
that my salary from our Missionary Society had 
ceased on my arrival, and that I was left dependent 
till Conference on allowances to be made for my 
Sabbath services by the churches where I preached. 

I am much concerned at this misapprehension. 
The case is not so. My salary is continued by our 
Society till my Conference; and, as in duty bound, 
I give my Sabbaths to the Missionary cause, and 
neither expect nor accept anything for my services, 
and even pay my own traveling expenses while 
doing so. I have therefore no ‘“‘terms” to propose. 
My wants are all supplied, and it would be quite a 
waste of sympathy to think of me as needing any 
good thing, or having asingle anxiety for more than 
Inow enjoy. I hope your readers will excuse these 
explanations, A returned missionary in necessity 
prior to the meeting of his Conference, would be a 
reflection on our noble Society; and this they are 
too just and generous to deserve. 

Allow me also a few words of explanation on 
another topic—my present relation to our Society. 
I am occasionally asked by those who evidently 
have not read the article “India” in the last Report 
of our Missionary Society (where the facts are fully 
placed before our church), ‘‘ whether I am to return 
to India.” I do not expect to be sent back again. 
Ten years since, when I offered to go to that coun- 
try and do what I could for our church in founding 
her mission there, I made that offer solely because 


after two years’ advertisement for a man to go, no 








more just like them; New England is full of them. 






After a temporary organization, they organized 


ono else appeared to undertake the duty. India then 


connection with it. In the providence of God it 
happened that I had some acquaintance with India 
and her missionaries, and felt I ought to go, as no 
ene else better fitted for the work was ready, and 
the project was in danger of being given up by the 
failure to renew the appropriation at the meeting of 
the General Missionary Committee the following 
October (1855). 

Yet I was conscious that there were many things 
which unfitted me for such a post, and especially for 
doing the work of a missionary proper, such as my 
age, separation from my children, and other consid- 
erations ; but there was the emergency, and some one 
must meet it, so that our church might do her duty. 
I candidly stated my views to Bishop Simpson. He 
told me it would not be expected that I should ac- 
complish the work of an individual missionary. But 
what was needed was a minister of some experi- 
ence, in whose judgment and action the board and 
church could have confidence, who would go forth 
as a pioneer, to choose a suitable field, act as the 
agent of the Society in obtaining proper locations, 
building parsonages, &c., and so opening the way 
for younger men, who would be sent to him, and 
whom he was to appoint to their work and provide 
for in all respects, while they gave themselves 
to study and the acquisition of the language, and 
devoted their energies to the religious duties of 
their mission. 

The responsibilites laid upon me were weighty, 
and my oversight as the head of the mission in- 
volved cares and toils and exposure such as seldom 
fall to the lot of Methodist ministers. However, 
my burden was borne humbly but willingly for 
Christ’s sake, and for the church, until under it, 
and the effect of the climate upon my full-blooded 
habit, I broke down just as my special work ter- 
minated. It is probable the climate would have 
soon sent me to my grave, but I resolved to hold 
on at-my post of duty until I saw the work which 
I feebly begun, and the development of which I 
anxiously watched for nearly ten years, grow up to 
proportions which required it to be organized into 
an Annual Conference of our church. This accom- 
plished, I felt that my work in India was done, and 
that the future of my mission would be better 
cared for in the hands of the efficient and energetic 
presiding elders who now have supervision of the 
three districts into which the work is divided. 

The bishops and the board have kindly approved 
the manner in which I have fulfilled the mission 
which they laid upon me nearly ten years ago. I 
have been released from further duty in India, and 
restored again to my Conference, once more to enter 
the regular work as a pastor. God has mercifully 
renewed my health, and I now look forward gladly 
to the inestimable privilege of again, in my own 
language, preaching the Lord Jesus among my 
brethren of the New England Conference. And 
until that meets, I am trying to do what good I 
can by preaching and lecturing in various places. 
Allow me to add, as brethren continue to write 
to me to give them Sabbaths for their missionary 
services, that every Sabbath up to my Conference 
is already engaged. From my arrival in October 
till Conference I divided the Sabbaths into two 
parts, giving half the number to churches within 
New England, and the remainder to the churches 
in the South and West. I am now fulfilling my 
engagements with the latter, and hope to return 
home by the 6th of March. ; 
You and your readers have already heard of the 
wonderful work of grace which God is accomplish- 
ing all round this region. I have never seen such 
powerful, extensive and calm revival as is now pre- 
vailing through the land. Thousands have been con- 
verted and joined our church, and still the work goes 
on. In this comparatively small town nearly three 
hundred have professed to be renewed within four 
weeks, two hundred and twenty-five of whom have 
united with our church. The Centenary year has 
opened gloriously on American Methodism. Thank 
God! I remain, dear brother, yours, &c., 
Delaware, Ohio, Feb. 10. Wo. BUTLER. 





LETTER FROM WESTERN VERMONT. 
Mr. Eprror :—Will you admit a brief and frag- 
mentary letter from Western Vermont? Burling- 
Slay eg Soe a 
a classic Methodist history. I was a few days 
since attending a Quarterly Meeting, in Starks- 
boro’, and was quartered with my excellent broth- 
er Holcomb. He pointed me to the site of a 
house, jong ago demolished, and said that the late 
Bishop Hedding visiting there a few years before 
his death, pointing with his cane to a spot in front 
of the old chimney stack, said, ‘‘ I was kneeling 
right there when God converted my soul.” Bro. 
Holcomb also pointed out a rock in the bed of the 
stream, but a few rods from the place of the 
Bishop’s conversion, upon which, said the Bishop 
to him, ‘‘ I kne]t when baptized.” Quite a number 
‘of the relatives of the good Bishop still live in that 
vicinity, and among them a local preacher, Rey. 
D. Ferguson, who would have taken high rank 
among his brethren, had he beef in the traveling 
ministry. On my way from a Quarterly Meeting 
in Hinesburgh last week, hearing of the illness of 
Sister Mead, a niece of the Bishop, I called to see 
her. Her son met me at the door, to whom I 
made known the purpose of my call. He said 
‘* you are three minutes too late”—she had gone to 
be in the company of the blood-washed before the 
throne. In Huntington, but a few miles from 
Starksboro’ and in the circuit, are some members 
of the Snyder family, descendants of the wealthy 
Dutchman referred to by Dr. Stevens in his Me- 
morials of Methodism in New England. 

In conversations with the family, I have referred 
to the incident narrated by the historian of Meth- 
odism. They insist that the doctor is slightly mis- 
taken. The Calvinist preacher, who attended the 
funeral of Mr. Snyder’s daughier, they assure me 
was not treated as unceremoniously as the doctor 
represents. Though he did seek to comfort them 
with his doctrine of infant damnation, the father 
did not stamp with his foot and tell him to hold 
his tongue, but suffered him to finish his discourse. 
In other respects the statement is confirmed. 

Burlington District, at the time of its severance 
from the Troy Conference, was as rapidly grow- 
ing and flourishing as any one in that Confer- 
ence. Since that separation it has had six years 
of painful history. The fact that its Conference 
connexions were sundered in opposition to the 
strong feeling of nineteen out of twenty of our 
members has had the effect to make lay delegation 
immensely popular, as it is believed if that ele- 
ment had been in our General Conference this dis- 
aster could not have occurred. 

Still our people are struggling hard to be mas- 
ters of the situation. Our full proportion and 
more of the missionary ‘‘ million” will be raised. 
On the tenth of last month we dedicated at Wey- 
bridge a beautiful house of worship, furnished 
with a fine bell and organ. Rev. S. D. Brown, of 
Bedford Street, N. Y., preached the sermon, a 
very masterpiece of pulpit eloquence. The church 
in which the Weybridge Society have long wor- 
shiped was badly located, and was becoming 
quite uncomfortable, and they have wisely mani- 
fested their liberality in providing this neat and 
beautiful house. 
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the Troy Conference, who is rallying a really ex- 
cellent congregation to this new sanctuary. This 
society was greatly embarrassed for a time by the 


our cause has been wonderfully sustained, and 
never looked more promising than now. 
Vergennes, Feb. 6. D. P. Hutsurp. 





LETTER FROM NASHUA, N. H. 
ONE OF GARIBALDI’S DRUMMER BOYS. 


“If you want a rich treat, 
Invite him to drum for you.” 


magnify the grace of God in him. On Sabbath 
evening last, our City Hall, crowded in every part 
echoed with his eloquent and simple recital of ©°?- 
version from the gross superstitions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to the soul renewing and heart- 
gladdening experience of the gospel #8 it is in 
Christ. 

Rev. Bro. Arighi—now twenty-eight years of age, 
and just entering upon his theological studies at 
‘Concord, N. H.—is preparing to serve his great 
High Priest as a minister of His blessed gospel in 


The society is prospering under the labor of 
Rev. M. Hulburd, a supernumerary preacher of 


secession, which formed a Wesleyan Church, but 


In the recital of his artless story you will be led to 





Italy. He proved himself to be an acceptable 
preacher in the two Methodist churches of this 
city last Sabbath day. As an exhorter, our large 
union prayer meetings listened to him with delight, 
and as a lecturer (on the life and manners of the 
Italians,) he occupies quite an enviable position. 

No audience can listen to the experience of this 
young Christian brother without being moved to 
tears, impelled to a nobler type of Christian man- 
hood, and elevated to a more lively sense of our 
high privileges as American Christians. Anq as 
the proceeds of his lecture are to help him through 
the “School of the Prophets” at Concord, N. i., 
we trust that many of our churches will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of hearing his experience, 
discourses and lecture. According to his own 
statement, it is his highest ambition to return to 
Italy as a drummer boy,—not for Garibaldi, al- 
thoygh he loves that great and good man,—but 
for Jesus Christ. He wishes to return to Italy 
with the Bible for his drum, to beat the tattoo of Pa- 
pacy, and roll out the reveille of Bible Christianity 
to his benighted countrymen. May the great Head 
of the church bless all our young men at Concord 
and Garrett Biblical Institutes, and send forth from 
their sacred halls a mighty host of Harrises and 
Arighis to confound the Jewish haters and Papal 
caricaturists of our great High Priest, Jesus the 
Son of God. 

The blessed work of God is being graciously 
revived in this city. Nearly all the evangelical 
churches here are sharing in the revival. Our 
altars are surrounded by numerous anxious in- 
quirers, and quite a number of precious souls glad- 
ly proclaim that our great High Priest has power 
on earth to forgive sins. 

Our union prayer meetings have been continued 
for the past four weeks without any marked abate- 
ment of interest, and a good work has been accom- 
plished. To God be all the praise. From the 
depths of my soul I beseech the church, in the 
language of St. Paul, brethren, pray for us. 
Nashua, N. H. R. 8S. Stusss. 








LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Eprror:—Last Sabbath was a day of great 
interest with the Christian portion of this metrop- 
olis. The day was mild and springlike, and most 
of the churches were largely attended. The Rev. 
Dr. Fisk, of Newark, preached in the Capitol. 
Bishop Janes officiated at 11 o’clock, at Wesley 
Chapel, to a large congregation. The sermon of 
the bishop, although a very good one, was not 
quite equal to some of his former pulpit efforts 
with us. Bishop Simpson preached at the same 
hour at the new Foundry Church to an immense 
crowd of people; every available space in the 
church was occupied, and large numbers went 
away being unable to gain an entrance. Among 
the audience, were Secretary Stanton, Speaker 
Colfax, and a number of Senators and Representa- 
tives, as wellas many distinguished strangers from 
various parts of the country. 

The Bishop fully sustained his previous reputa- 
tion as a pulpit orator on this occasion. Probably 
there is no living clergyman of any denomination 
in this country who is so popular here as Bishop 
Simpson. 

In the afternoon there was a Sunday School Ju- 
bilee at Dr. Sunderland’s church, which was gotten 
up in honor of some of the delegates of the Chris- 
tian Commission, who were in the city. The vari- 
ous schools were largely represented, and the 
meeting was full of interest. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Mr. Chidlaw and Miller, of Cincinnati, 
and the Rev. Mr. Moody, of Chicago, who is said 
to have under his charge one of the largest schools 
of the West. Bro. Philip Phillips, of Cincinnati, 
was present, and sang some of his beautiful and 
soul-stirring hymns, which added much to the in- 
terest of the meeting. 


THE ALEXANDRRIA CONFERENCE. 


This bogus Conference, which assumes to be the 
Baltimore Conference, has been in session for the 
past week at Alexandria. They number nearly one 
hundred ministers, among them some who have 
been for years identified with the Baltimore or East 
Reltimor, a On third dav_of the 
session they voted unanimously to go with the 
Southern Church, and they then invited Bishop 
Early, who was waiting for this action of the Con- 
ference, to preside over their deliberations. This 
action cuts them off from all connection with the 
M.E. Church, North. They claim that the Meth- 
odists of Virginia and a portion of Maryland are 
with them. But they anticipate some trouble about 
the church property on account of an order re- 
cently issued from the War Department giving the 
control of this property to the parties who had 
possession of it in 1861, They appointed a com- 
mittee to wait upon the President about this and 
other matters. This interview took place yester- 
day, when the President received them very cordi- 
ally, and said he was opposed to government inter- 
ference in church matters, except in extreme cases. 
He said he knew nothing in relation to the order 
referred to above from the War Department. 

There is no doubt but that we are to have troub- 
lesome times all around this section of country, and 
much agitation and litigation growing out of these 
matters. In this city, however, I do not think we 
shall be much disturbed in our churches, for the 
present at least. 

FRED. DOUGLASS. 


This gentleman delivered a lecture last eve in the 


speaker. He referred to its organization. the work 
it had been engaged in, &e. He was foljoy.,; by 
Rear Admiral Charles H. Davis, Rey. Nerric Jol he 
son, of Pittsburgh. Hon. J. R. Doolittle, o¢ ¥,,. n 
S. Senate, spoke eloquently of the good results a 
complished by this organization; said it was the 
outgrowth of Christian civilization; in no count, 
or age has such a manifestation of Christian heten 
been given. ‘As a member of one branch of Con. 
gress I say, God bless the Christian Commissjoy, » 
Maj. Gen. Augur then made a few remarks. He 
was followed by Rev. Mr. Chidlaw, of Ohio, y, inate 
remarks produced a fine effect upon the audience 
Bishop Simpson was the last speaker op ¢),, onte, 
sion. He spoke in eloquent terms of th. blesseq 
results accomplished by the Commission ; }. prized 
it for what it had done for the country ; Without jt 
the War would not have been brought to a clos. . 
soon. The bishop paid a most elequent tribute. , 
the labors of women during the late war, and. 
that although they had often placed themselves ;, 
almost the front rank in battle, yet he had not hie ni 
that one of them ever suffered insult from the «, 
diers, but they always welcomed them as ange|s ,» 
mercy. In concluding the bishop referred to Li: ut. 
Gen. Grant, who was on the platform, and said }. 
was glad to stand in his presence, and he would an 
name the chief officer of the Commission its }jey- 
tenant general. He would never wear the stars 
upon his shoulders, but behind the clouds aboye 
there were stars for him which would shine for. 
ever. 

I have thus given but a faint outline of one 
the most sublime and glorious meetings of th» 
kind held in this metropolis for a long time. 4 
fitting finale to the Godlike work of the Christian 
Commission. Cc. C. B. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 15. 








RELIGIOUS AND CHURCH INTELLIGENCE, 
From our numerous exchanges we learn that the 
revival spirit is nearly universal throughout the 
Methodist churches of our land. We have ey. 
pected this, and are not disappointed; but we hope 
yet to hear that the work spreads and deepens unt) 
every local church and society is in a full blaze of 
reformation. Every true Christian should pray ayq 
labor for this result. 
Rev. J. E. Risley, of the Boston Neck Mission, 
writes, Feb. 5: “‘ We are favored with a blessed re. 
vival in the Boston Neck Mission. This good wor: 
began three months ago, and we have had from 
three to twelve penitents at the altar in nearly 
every meeting. Quite a number have been cop- 
verted. Five weeks agoI formed a class consist- 
ing of six members; now we have two classes, 
with twenty-two members.” 
Rey. D. L. Brown reports as follows: ‘The re- 
sult of our revival services at East Thompson, Ct., 
is forty received on probation.” 
Prof. F. H. Newhall writes from the Wesleyan 
University, Feb. 14th: ‘‘ The religious interest con- 
tinues unabated, and I think deepens daily. It has 
been often reported that all our students but six had 
been converted. It is true, and yet it is also true 
that very few in the college were unconverted when 
the revival began. Our students are all heartily at 
work in this revival. The meetings at the church 
are very largely attended, and Bro. Pegg says that 
about forty have professed conversion.” 
From a private letter we learn that the revival 
interest still continues at the Wesleyan Academy. 
Rev. S. Hunt, of the Niagara District, Genesee 
Conference, reports a general state of revival on 
his district. Conversions have taken place in 
nearly every appointment. 
The New York Preachers at their weekly meet- 
ings are considering and discussing the best method 
of evangelizing the masses of that city. 
The California Advocate of Dec. 25th states that 
the Conference Centenary Committee had met and 
organized a plan of effort for the churches. The 
editor, Rev. Dr. Thomas, says: ‘‘ We predict that 
California will take a leading position among the 
tribes of our Israel in this movement.” 
The Christian Advocate of last week says that 
~Riahep Clark, in company with Rey. A. A. Gee, 
rresiaing Elder or the Nashville District, recently 
visited Murfreesborough. After a sermon by the 
Bishop, Rev. Philip A. Pearson, from the Tennes- 
see Conference of the Church South, was ordained 
deacon. A subscription was opened for a church 
for the colored people; three persons gave each 
$500, and a lot in a fine location was purchased at 
a cost of $750.” 


The church edifice formerly occupied by the 
North Russell Street M. E. Church of this city, has 
been purchased by the Zion Methodist Church for 
$15,000. 


The Bishop of Georgia has given notice of the 
reunion of the diocese with the Episcopal Church 
of the United States. 


Rey. R. L. Collier, whose acceptance of a call to 
the First Unitarian Church in Chicago we chron- 
icled last week, in a note to the Northwestern says: 


I have used every endeavor to remain within the 
pale of so-called Orthodoxy, but cannot. I think 
it only honest to my Methodist brethren to say so. 
I have no stones to cast at the Methodist Church. 
She has the most heroic history known to Chris- 
tianity. I am proud of my old associations and 
always shall be. I have only to say to you, and to 
all my good friends, I am conscientious and God- 
fearing in this step. 


On the 6th of February, 1812, the first mission- 





Rev. Dr. Sunderland’s church, to a very large audi- 
ence, in behalf of the colored orphans of the city. 
There was much opposition to allowing him the use 
of the church, by some of the oldest and most 
prominent men belonging to the church and society, 
and they have come out with a ‘‘card” in the pa- 
pers, denouncing the manner, etc., by which the 
church was obtained. It will probably cause a rup- 
ture in the church. 


THE UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The fourth and last anniversary of the Christian 
Commission was held in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, on Sunday evening last, and it was 
an occasion of thrilling interest throughout. The 
Commission was largely represented by persons from 
various sections of the country, including some of 
the most prominent men of the nation. The ser- 
vices of the occasion were announced to commence 
at 7 o’clock, but long before dark immense crowds 
of people were seen wending their way to the Cap- 
itol, and at 6 o’clock it was quite evident that not a 
tithe of the people would be able to get evena 
standing place in the galleries, or on the floor. It 
is said that the floor and galleries of the House will 
accommodate about 2,500, and that there were at 
least 15,000 people who attempted to get in, most 
of whom had to give it up in despair. 

Speaker Colfax called the meeting to order and 
announced the hymn, ‘“ Jesus shall reign wher e’er 
the sun,” etc., which was sung with great beauty 
and power under the leadership of that prince of 
singers, Mr. Philip Phillips, of Cincinnati. After a 
prayer, distinguished at least by its great length, 
by the Chaplain of the House, the Rev. Mr. Boyn- 
ton, Speaker Colfax made the opening address, in 
which he referred to the fact that the war had ter- 
minated, and that although many who had given 
their lives for their country, were sleeping in death 
—some in unknown graves and on furrowed battle- 
fields—they were enshrined in millions of hearts, 
with the heroes of Revolutionary days; and new 
that the war is over, this Commission comes’ here 
to give a final account of its stewardship. Mr. 
Colfax then referred in eloquent and impressive 
terms to the labors of the Commissio” its victories 
over disease, suffering and death the camps, in 

geld. He also touch- 
the hospital, or on the battle~ 
ingly alluded to the death-»ed of the departed he- 
roes, and how they 7°” rejoice over the country 
saved, and the accomplishment of its brilliaut des- 
ea Esq., President of the associa- 
tion, the made a statement of the work of the as- 
sociation, to which I have not the space to refer in 
detail. Mr. Stuart alluded to Vice Admiral Farra- 
gut and Lieut. Gen. Grant in-his brief remarks, both 
of whom were present, which called forth éxpres- 
sions of applause from the audience. 

The Commission was organized on Nov. 15, 1861, 
and its active labors closed with Jan. 1, 1866. The 
aggregate value of donations, &c., during its organ- 
ization amounted to more than six millions of dol- 
lars. About one hundred thousand dollars yet re- 
main unexpended. All the statistics which were 
given in relation to the work of the Commission 
were full of interest. 

Hon. Charlies Demond, of Boston, one of the 








seemed a great way off, and this country had little 
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that elassic but priest-ridden land, his own dear 





aries of the American Board were ordained at Sa- 
lem. These missionaries were Hall, Judson, New- 
ell, Nott, and Rice. 


Three years ago, in Madagascar, there were only 
three Christian congregations. Now there are 
seven large churches at the capital, with a total 
membership of some 13,000. 


In a population of 22,000,000 in Italy, there are 
17,000,000 who know not how to read or write. 
Such are the fruits of Roman Catholicism. 


Tue “Banner CuurcH” or THe N. H. Con- 
FERENCE.—The Methodist Society in Haverhill, 
Mass., devoted the entire day, Feb. 11th, to the 
missionary enterprise. In the forenoon $465 were 
secured, in the shiniaee $338, and in the evening 
$200, making an aggregate of over one thousand 
dollars! This is double the highest figure attained 
in any previous year, and constitutes an appropri- 
ate offering for the Centenary of Methodism. The 
church was gloriously blessed in the effort, and 
their worthy pastor rejoiced greatly in this best 
proof of a successful ministry. Rev. J. L. Tref- 
ren added to the interest and success of the occa- 
sion by his earnest and eloquent appeals in behalf 
of the cause, of which he himself is a zealous and 
efficient representative. Com. 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF CINCINNATI, OHIO.— 
The Western Christian Advocate gives the following 
comparative statistics of Cincinnati: Methodists, 
5,045; Presbyterians, 2,458; Baptists, 2,547; Con- 
gregationalists, 580; Episcopalians, 841; Various, 
8,500. Total, 14,971. 





Donations Received. 
Rev. Jas. H. Cooley, from the people of East 
Glastenbury, $150. 
Rev. J. B- Bean, from friends in Lincolnville, 
Me., $70 in cash and valuables. 











PERSONAL. 

Dr. Johnston, Professor in the Wesleyan Univer 
sity, we learn is dangerously ill. He was unwell 
all last term, but toward its close undertook to do 
his work. At the commencement of the present 
term he began as usual, hoping that the rest of the 
vacation would enable him to go on; but about 
three weeks since he was taken sick again. He 
has been troubled with some chronic difficulties for 
many years, but has not been laid aside from work 
until now. He is peacefully trusting in Christ. We 
hope the church will remember him in her prayers. 

Hon. E. J. M. Hale, of Haverhill, has purchased 
a site and donated the money for a splendid build- 
ing, which will contain a reading room and a lec 
ture room, a5 well as a library, and given the money 
for the books for a free library for Haverhill. The 
whole donation will not fall short of g100,000. The 
building is to be capacious and of great architec: 
tural beauty, but its erection will be delayed till 
the materials and labor can be had at more satis- 
factory prices than at present. 

The sad news comes by telegraph that Rev. Isaac 
Owen, Presiding Elder of the San Francisco Dis- 
trict, California Conference, died suddenly on = 
9th inst. He was a delegate to the last Gener 
Conference. 





original members of the Commission, was the first 








By the death of Dr. Nott, Rev. Gardner Spring, 
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Poetry. 


For Zlon’s Herald. 
BLOOD OF JESUS. 


Price of my rausom! Love's libation! 
The wine of life, in sacrifice, 

Poured out, to purchase my salvation, 
And make me pure for Paradise! 

O, nothing moves a heart to faith 

Like Jesus’ love, -poured out in death! 











The stream of Horeb’s smitten side, 

That gushed to slake a desert thirst, 
And Jordan’s pure baptismal tide 

Flowed for the blood of Jesus pierced,— 
The Lamb, from earth’s foundation slain, 
To bring us back to God again. 


We stop not at the type, appealing 
Through sense to soul: by Jesus’ blood 
The spirit of his love revealing, 
Whose lineage of heaven flowed 
A vital fountain from his veins 
To wash away the sinner’s stains. 


The blood of Abel cried to heaven, 
And brought the punishment of Cain. 
“Let sins for my sake be forgiven!” 
Prays the pure blood of Jesus slain. 
Heaven bows to this pathetic prayer, 
And none avails without it there. 


Blood of the purple clusters pressed 
We use for sacramental wine: 
And, leaning on the Saviour's breast, 
Become as branches of the Vine. 
His blood of heavenly lineage thus 
God’s stainless children renders us. 


O, blood of Jesus! flow henceforth 
The life-stream of my veins, 
Made pure from passions of the earth, 
And free from nature’s stains; 
By blood of Jesus born above, 
And hid with Christ in heavenly love! 
R. F. FULLER. 


Communications. 


F¥or Zion’s Herald. 


COLORED OONFERENCES. 

The recent discussion of this important subject 
in our church papers, has so far been entirely one- 
sided. An article appeared in the Independent, 
criticizing the action of our church upon this mat- 
ter, and immediately Bishop Simpson penned a 
sharp reply, in blank denial of its statements. 
This denial was reverberatingly echoed from the 
Advocate and Journal, the Methodist, and in due 
succession by most, if not all, our church journals. 
For a time, the Herald observed a discreet silence, 
but finally joined in the resounding hue and cry. 
As yet nothing has appeared on the other side, 
and the happy public is settling down into the 
self-satisfying conclusion that nothing has been 
done by the defendants in the premises, but what 
is just, charitable and praiseworthy. But is there 
nothing to be said? I think there is somewhat 
that not only may, but must be uttered upon the 
other part. I am convinced that this time, as 
so often before in such questions, the few are in 
the right. I seek no controversy. The law of 
kindness shall rule my pen. But truth must not 
with silent consent be set aside. If I am mistaken 
I will gladly retract when the mistake is fairly 
shown. 

The things to which objection is made are the 
organization of colored Conferences by the Gen- 
eral Conference, and the distribution of money by 
the Missionary Board to white Conferences, as 
such, and to colored Conferences, assuch. The sin 
of these actions does not lie in giving money to 
people of color to rear churches, or admitting 
them into Conferences, but in organizing them 
into separate bodies, and in so distributing mis- 
sionary funds as to keep before the church and 
the country the idea that the Methodists are care- 
fully segregated into a black and white class. 
Here we detect the operation of the sinful spirit 
of caste. It is not disputed that easte is a sin. 
Jesus virtually asserts it by instituting his church 
for and sending his disciples to proclaim the 
gospel to every creature. It was sharply re- 
buked in the vision by which God himself pre- 
pared the way for the preaching of the word by 
Peter to the Gentiles on equal footing with the 
Jews. It is involved in the fact that God made 
of one blood all nations to dwell on the face of 
the earth. Paul, speaking of the blessed state of 
things produced by the religion of Christ, says: 
‘‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free; but Christ is all and in all.” Sin sepa- 
ates men; charity is the bond of perfect union. 

Hence it plainly follows that to divide the church 
into non-associating sections is an offense to that 
God with whom there is no respect of persons. 
Agreeably to this, when the church sends mis- 
sionaries to India, she insists that they shall not 
regard the iniquitous caste system which there 
prevails. Should any of her agents eat with the 
poor Pariah when alone with him, but refuse his 
company as degrading in the presence of the re- 
fined and disdainful Brahmin, she would sternly 
say, like her divine Lord, “Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of.” If then the action of 
our church is intended to exclude our colored 
brethren from worshiping with their whiter kin- 
dred in perfect equality, or if its effect shall be to 
maintain existing prejudices founded on color, it 
is obviously sinful. 

I should be glad if I could honestly say, that so 
far our church is fully agreed. I think otherwise. 
I am grateful that there is so much union con- 
cerning this important subject. Drs. Cobleigh and 
Curry, Bishop Simpson and the Independent, avow 
alike that caste is sinful. The masses of our 
church members, and an overwhelming majority 
of the ministry, agree in this conviction. Some 
few in the border Conferences may avow it; most 

are silent concerning it. It is a truth which is 
there held in abeyance, as so many other truths 
which would have broken the rest of the slave- 
holders’ consciences were previous to our great 
civil war. Those who defend the action com- 
plained of, do it partly on the express ground 
that such is the existing condition of feeling in 
the South toward the black man, that to have acted 
more scripturally in the business would probably 
haye produced friction, opposition, even social 
and ecclesiastical convulsions. Upon this suf- 
ficient testimony, then, we learn that the whole 
church and the entire country do not recognize 
the sinfulness of caste. 

It is conceded that there is a better possible plan 
than that now adopted. One defender of our pres- 
ent position says there may be a better theory, but 
this is the best practical scheme of action. Well 
he might say so, for he himself spoke early in the 
session of the last General Conference, against 
the very action which he now lauds. Perhaps it 
was through candid and official investigation of 
the question, that he afterwards grew wise enough 
to vote against his own speech. If so, he deserves 
high applause. Another hopes the day will soon 
arrive when we may abandon the present arrange- 
ment altogether, and return to a better one, even 
that proposed by the-irresponsible persons whose 
criticism he deprecates. What does such language 
imply? Plainly enough that the action criticized 
was a concession to existing prejudices, which, it 

is expected, will be modified or removed by time. 
But who is guilty of these fatal repelling preju- 
dices? An old sea-king whose voyages often take 
him to the African coast, tells me that negro tribes 
exist so full of the unholy spirit of caste, that the 
meanest of them would not sit at meat even with 
our dignified and venerable board of bishops. Were 
we not informed upon Episcopal authority, that the 
colored Conferences were organized with an ex- 
press proyiso that white men should not be exclud- 
ed from them, it might be feared that the freed- 
men had not been delivered from their foolish and 
heathenish prejudices by the humanizing influence 
of the slave trade and the Christianizing processes 

















of their bitter bondage. _ But their conduct shows 
that they are mo ‘longer enslaved, by this sinful 
feeling. “Who then are its slaves?’ ‘There can be 
but one reply. Our white Conferences within, or 
hear territory lately slaveholding. There is no 
law forbidding a black man to enter the Baltimore 
Conference, but, there ‘is a cruel prejudice which 
forbids it. These having not the excluding law 
are an excluding law unto themselves, This is 
the unwritten but still potent law of the spirit of 
caste. Was the General Conference ignorant that 
such a prejudice existed? Was it not because of 
such knowledge that some of its members then 
judged, and still judge, the organization of col- 
ored Conferences the best thing which could be 
done in the existing circumstances? Is it because 
those among us who hope for a speedy re-union 
with the Church South are ignorant of the e&is- 
tence of such prejudice, that they pronounce the 
device of establishing separate Conferences for 
the colored people the conception of a master 
mind? Such questions answer themselves. 

But we are told that the blacks themselves de- 
sired this separation. Enamored of liberty, they 
longed for full deliverance from the constraining 
presence of their white brethren. Nor could the 
Conference chide or deny their aspirations after 
the sweets of freedom. But why did they petition 
thus? Were not the doors of the Conferences im- 
mediately about them closed against them? Was 
a black man ever a member of those Conferences ? 
Could they enter them? Where in the Baltimore 
Conference is the Quarterly Conference that would 
recommend negroes for admission to the Annual 
Conference? Where the presiding elder who 
would sign and present their recommendations ? 
If they should make due application for admission 
to the Baltimore Conference, would they not be 
rejected by a vote nearly or quite unanimous? 
Could any member be questioned concerning his 
adverse vote? Had not a bishop decided that 
a colored minister belonging to a distant Con- 
ference, like the New England, could not be 
stationed in territory so distant as Baltimore? 
Were the colored people ignorant of this state of 
things, and are Wwe to suppose that their petition 
for separate Conferences had no relation to these 
facts? Surely not. They doubtless understood 
that their only chance of getting into Conference 
at all, was by the formation of such separate or- 
ganizations. Therefore they petitioned as they 
did. There is no reasen to believe that if a hearty 
welcome gwaited them in the existing Confer- 
ences, they would have taken the action they did. 
We think they should have respectfully asked a 
place among their brethren, and waited until the 
church would grant them this act of simple jus- 
tice. Even now, it would be a satisfaction to 
know to what extent they petitioned for this ar- 
rangement and under whose suggestions they 
acted. If this action was spontaneous with them, 
how much better if the General Conference had 
pointed out its admitted inconsistency with the 
gospel, and urged them to conquer their preju- 
dices. If there was recalcitrant spirit in the Con- 
ferences about them, how unwise to yield to it, 
how much mbre Christian to have expostulated 
with them, as Paul would have done; not now as 
servants, but above servants, brethren beloved, 
specially to us, but how much more unto you, 
both in the flesh and in the Lord? If ye there- 
fore count us partners, receive them as ourselves. 

But it is thought they will have better opportu- 
nities for self-development in separate Confer- 
ences. How a Conference made up of compara- 
tively untrained and ignorant men, (for through 
no fault of theirs this is the comparative status of 
the colored Conferences,) should afford better fa- 
cilities for developing and training talent than one 
composed of men of great experience, generous 
culture and social respectability, is a little difficult 
to see. But responsibility educates, and the heay- 
ier the responsibility, the better the education. 
Very good. but it is a fair question whether the 
responsibility of managing a Conference under 
white superintendence, without representation in 
the General Conference, is or is felt to be so grave 
as that of maintaining a respectable position for 
themselves in Conference relations with their 
white brethren, would be. As to the German 
Conferences, which are cited as a parallel case, 
there is this difference : one is a separation founded 
on language, the other on color. It is no degra- 
dation, in American opinion, to speak the German 
language ; it is to have a black skin. Men are not 
turned out of street cars for speaking German; 
they are for being blacks. The inability of many 
of our German preachers to speak English fluently 
formed a comprehensible reason for their separa- 
tion into distinct bodies. Color is the only cause 
that separates the Baltimore and Washington Con- 
ferences. A cause that is only skin deep seems of 
the very shallowest and weakest. 

We deprecate this action of the late General 
Conference, because, as we have shown, the 
prejudice against color is fostered by it. With 
the motives of its authors and defenders we have 
nothing to do but to judge charitably. These 
motives were probably not alike in all. But 
looking at it from the standpoint of the royal law, 
‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” it is 
crime, yea, even sin. GEO. PRENTICE. 


‘Children, 


THE SUN. 
ITS DISTANCE—HOW DETERMINED—ITS 
TION—HOW STUDIED. 

*« Well, boys, you have come to talk about the 
sun again. What did we find out about it be- 
fore?” 

“‘We found out how large it was.” 

‘* How large did we find it?” 

‘* 883,000 miles in diameter.” 

*T found out that I should weigh a ton if I was 
there.” 

‘« And I remember that funny story about Phae- 
thon, who drove the fast horses.” 

‘*Very well. I see you remember first rate. 
Now we are to find out how far off it is. Ill take 
this carpenter's square, and Charles and Henry 
take that measuring tape, and we will find out 
how far off the church is, without going off the 
lawn. I lay the square flat down on this, stool, 
with its long end pointing to the church. I look 
along the outside edge till I see that it points ex- 
actly to the centre of the clock. Now measure in 














REVOLU- 


‘the direction of vse short end just twenty rods. 


I will look along the edge of the square and make 
you go in the right direction.” 

‘* Have you got just twenty rods?” 

‘Yes, we both counted.” 

‘‘ Now we will set the square here, with its short 
end pointing exactly back to the place we started 
from. Now you see that looking along the longer 
side, toward the church, the line does not go right 
along the outside of the square, but it starts from 
the outside corner and goes exactly over the inside 
corner, at the other end of the square, to the clock 
on the church. So this line to the church leans 
toward the other line to the church two'inches, in 
going two feet. How far before they will come 
together? for right there is the church. Cypher 
that out.” 

“If lines twenty rods apart come together one 
inch, in going a foot, they will meet in as many 
feet as there are inches in twenty rods—3,960.” 

“Right; so the church is 3,960 feet, or three 
fourths of a mile distant. So we measure the 
exact position of the sun to-day at noon, and 
again to-morrow, and the earth has so advanced 
in its orbit that we have a base line, not of twenty 
rods, but 1,632,000 miles, Our lines approach 
each other, so that they meet at a distance of 

95,000,000 miles. The way of doing it is very 
easily understood, but it is no more to doing it 
than counting apples is to extracting cube root. 
Let us see how long it would take us to travel by 
railroad to the sun. We shall need to start early, 
or we may not get there. Suppose we put a little 
infant on a train started for the sun. He grows 


up, is a man, gets tobe eighty years old, and dies. 


Pat another child in his place, aud let the engine 
whirl on night and day, without stopping for 
wood, water, or passengers, for there are no de- 
potson the road. He too comes to be seventy, 
and-dies. Put another on the train; after him, 
another; and he, the fifth, closes his eyes on the 
object of his journey yet a year’s travel beyond the 
time of his death.” 

«IT guess we won't start.” 

‘‘No; we have no 361 years to spend in getting 
there, «But if we live right, the Bible tells us 
that in heaven we shall be equal to the angels, 
and we know they fly very swiftly; swift as 
thought. Then may we 

‘*¢ Wing our flight from star to star, 

From luminous world, to world as far, 

As the universe extends its flowing bounds.’” 

‘**So far as we know, everything is given to 
change. The winds blow, the clouds fly, flushing 
spring comes, and pale winter. We must not 
suppose that a great central body, like the sun, is 
without change or motion. If we look at it 
closely ——” 

**T can’t bear to look at it at all.” 

‘Well, Henry, considering that you was paying 
such good attention, I will excuse the interrup- 
tion. But don’t you remember how you looked at 
the eclipse through a smoked glass?” 

**O, yes.” 

** Well, that is not the best way to study the 
sun. Come out on the piazza, and I will show 
you. I set this small telescope so that it will 
point directly tothe sun. Now if you hold your 
open eye at the other end, it will be blinded by 
light, and burned with heat. So we will let the 
sun’s image fall on. this sheet of paper on the 
floor, and we can study it as much as we please. 
What do you see?” 

‘“* Nothing.” 

‘** Look sharp.” 

‘*O, yes, there are some little black spots?” 

‘«What are they?” 

‘* Specks on the paper, I suppose.” 

** No; I move the paper, and they stand still.” 

‘Then they must be specks on the glass.” 

‘*No, the glass is clean.” 

*Can they be on the suh ?” 

“Yes; and they will afford us an opportunity 
for a great deal of study.” * 

‘*Can we study such little things as those?” 

‘They are not so very small. Go in and get 
my rule and dividers, and we will measure one of 
them.” 

‘* Now, Charles, how far across is the image of 
the sun?” 

‘* Six inches.” 

‘*Now measure with the dividers, and see how 
large that spot near the centre is.” 

“It is just about an eighth of an inch.” 

‘‘Now an eighth is one forty-eighth of the 
whole six inches, and a forty-eighth of the diam- 
eter of the sun would be 18,000 miles. Could the 
whole earth cover that one spot?” 

** No, not half.” 

“There is another way of studying the sun, 
viz., by taking pictures of it, or parts of it,-and 
then studying them with magnifying glasses at 
our leisure. Bring me that little photograph of 
your mother. Can you tell what she has on for a 
breastpin ?” 

“ec No.” 

**Let.as magnify it. Now see,” 

‘*O, father, your picture! how plain! I see the 
rose buds on her color, and the two freckles on the 
side of her nose.” 

‘*So you are finding spots on the sunny face of 
your mother, are you? So we examine the face 
of the sun.” 

‘* Are the spots always the same?” 

“No, indeed. Take a picture to-day, and 
another next month, and they will be quite differ- 
ent. The last of September, 1846, showed six- 
teen spots very plainly. But seventeen days after 
there were only six. Sometimes there are hardly 


any spotsfor years. For twenty years after 1650 
scarcely any spots were visible. NSonietmmes-over 


one hundred can be counted at once. Sometimes 
one of these great spots, larger than the whole 
earth, will break up and disappear, while you are 
looking at it. Then again one will break out 
thousands of miles across, where there was none 
a little while before. This certainly speaks of 
great activities on the sun, but since no telescope 
will make the sun more distinctly visible than if 
seen by the naked eye, 95,000 miles off, we must 
be content to look on at quite a distance, and en- 
deavor to discover, from the facts observed, the 
causes that produce them. But first let us discover 
all the facts. If we mark the spot we measured 
and observe it again to-morrow, we shall find that 
it has moved about three fourths of an inch to the 
west. What shall we think of that?” 

‘That the spots are going round the sun.” 

‘* That would be pretty fast traveling. Would 
it not be as well to think that the sun revolves and 
carries the spots with it, as the earth carries the 
clouds?” 

‘“* Better.” 

‘* Yes, the earth turns us round on the outside 
about one thousand miles an hour. But the sun 
is so large that it hurries round at about four 
and a half thousand miles an hour. Look at this 
picture of the sun, and you will see that the spots 
at the sides are all narrow and long, while at the 
middle they are nearer round. Let me scoop a 
round hole in this apple, and black the inside. 
Now you see the spot looks round, as it is turned 
directly toward you; but on being turned round, 
it becomes long and narrow like those in the cut. 
When a spot first comes in sight, it moves across 
the face of the sun slowly, faster in the middle, 
and slow again as it goes out of sight. This dif- 
ference, in apparent velocity, is because when it 
appears on the edge, it is coming almost directly 
toward us, and hence appears to get across the 
face of the sun slowly; while in the middle it is 
moving directly across, and hence seems to move 
faster. I said if the sun was pictured six inch 
large, a spot in the middle would move three 
fourths of an inch in a day. How long would it 
take the sun to turn round at that rate?” 


“Eight days, because 3-4 goes in 6 eight 
times.” 

‘*No, no. You must remember that the spot 
moves on 4 circle, and it takes just as long to go 
round the back side as the front.” 

**T did not think of that.” 

‘* Now try again. What is the circumference of 
a globe 6 inches in diameter?” 

**18 inches; and if it moves 3-4 of an inch in 
one day, it will go clear round in 24 days.” 


“Very well. The exact time is 25 days, 8 
hours, and 9 minutes. We find it out just the 
same as if we were above the earth, and should 
notice just where Bunker Hill Monument pointed 
right up to us, and should note the time till it 
pointed exactly up to us again. That would be 
24 hours.” 

“‘Yes; but some of you little ones will get a 
headache, if I crowd in any more of these great 
figures. Now talk to your parents and older 
friends about these things till we come together 
again, and that will do them good and help you 
remember them. Good bye, sonny boys.” 





For Zion’s Herald. 
GETTING INTO THE IGE. 


The river has been full of ice for several weeks. 
The steamboats pass through it every hour, break- 
ing it up into small cakes, and it floats up and down 
with the tide. Itis quite difficult at times to cross 
in a small boat. A short time sinee a small boat 
was caught in the ice, and those that were in it 
could not move it. They were trying to cross the 
river, but the ice had closed up, and it was im- 
possible for them to advance. 

It was sufficiently unpleasant to be held fast in 
the ice in the middle of the river, but here a new 
difficulty setin. The tide was running very swiftly 
down towards ‘‘ Hell-gate,” and was carrying the 
great floe of ice with it. The boat was not only 
fast in the ice, but was borne rapidly down to the 





“gate.” They saw their danger in the boat, and 





it was seen fromthe shore. There was apparently. 
no way of affording them aid, and their struggles 
seemed to be unavailing. The boat was firmly 
fixed in the ice, and the ice moved on with the tide. 

Just at this moment, down came the steamboat. 
Her pilot saw the condition of the persons in the 
boat, and their inability to relieve themselves from 
the ice. Running down upon one side of the boat, 
he then backed his steamer and came down upon 
the other. In this way he cut the floe so that it 
unloosed its hold. The crew of the boat, watch- 
ing their opportuninty, plied their oars, and shoot- 
ing out into the open channel made by the steam- 
boat, were soon able to gain the shore, 

Many of my young readers are in this condition. 
They have a circle of worldly friends. They have 
become very mitch attached to them. They seek 
every opportunity to be in their society. This 
young company moves on the irreligious tide, glid- 
ing down to the gate of death. Just as the tide 
moves, this circle moves. Its customs, its habits, 
its fashions, determine its course. » Sometimes one 
in this circle awakens to his peril. He sees the 
direction the tide is flowing, and knows that he is 
moving with it. But he is fast in the ice. How 
can he release himself? His life is so bound up with 
others that it seems impossible for him to tear him- 
self from them. They turn away from the house 
of God; they make light of religious things ; they 
prefer to float down the stream. He is terrified to 
notice how fast he is slipping along, how distant 
the shore seems to be; what a terrible effort will 
be required to break the icy chain that binds him, 
and how near the dreadful gate he appears soMe- 
times to be drawing. Perhaps he gives up in de- 
spair. It may be, encouraged by the voices upon 
the shore, he begins to struggle and cry to God 
for help. Andlo! it comes. Down upon this ice- 
bound circle falls the Holy Spirit. It cuts it 
through in every direction. It mellows and breaks 
up the mass, and gives the young voyager upon 
the stream of life another blessed opportunity to 
reach the heavenly shore. It is the hallowed 
revival hour, when the currents of worldliness are 
held back around us; when some of our compan- 
ions are moving on towards hope and heaven; 
and now is your opportunity, if you will seize it, 
to break away from this dreadful bondage and 
from the power of that tide that ever sweeps down 
to destruction. 

But here is a young man forming new acquaint- 
ances. They seem to be very pleasant compan- 
ions. They have inviting homes, and ask him to 
visit them. It is a new life to him, and he yields 
his whole heart to it. These young companions 
play cards and billiards; they smoke,and drink 
wine. He has not heretofore been accustomed to 
this. He has no special desire for these things, 
but he is infatuated with his companions. He is 
fast in the ice, and must float with the tide. These 
habits grow upon him, until, in addition to his 
desire to please his companions, his own appetites 
crave indulgence. To keep up this life, he must 
deceive his parents; and ere long, as this is an 
expensive course, if he cannot obtain money hon- 
estly, he is tempted to secure it by dishonest 
means. He is now fast bound in the ice, and what 
can be done to save him? 

His friends see it and stand weeping, broken- 
hearted, upon the shore. They cry aloud to him 
to save himself before it is too late. He often 
wakes up to his peril. He hears the sighs of his 
home ; he sees all the bright hopes of his child- 
hood receding; he stands aghast at the frightful 
abyss over which he may soon plunge; he lifts up 
his hands towards heaven and utters a feeble cry, 
but he is fast in the ice, and the tide is constantly 
bearing him down. 

I have seen such a shocking sight. I have two 
in my mind’s eye now. They are the children of 
religious parents. They had excellent, loving 
homes. They strayed away from them into bad 
company, and the boys are now fast in the ice. 
God have mercy upon them, and saye them, or 
they are lost forever. _B. K. P. 





For Zion’s Herald, 


THAT BLUNDER. 

It was a smart boy that discovered those broth- 
ers in the sonless family of the widow. ‘The error 
has, however, proved a great encouragement to 
B. K. P., for he has discovered that his articles 
are read in unexpected quarters. A noted divine 
in this vicinity had the comfort of shaking his 
sides over it. Now it could not be laid upon the 
printers, because it was not in their line, nor 
upon the manuscript, for it would be a shame not 
to write distinctly; but the writer was in the 
condition of the little boy, some distance up the 
hill, who, when his father called him, started at 
full speed and ran a long distance beyond his 
father. When asked why he went so far, he an- 
swered, ‘‘I got to running and I couldn’t stop.” 
Brothers and sisters so naturally go together that 
when one writes of either he almost involuntarily 
adds the other, and so brothers crept into this sad 
little family. When the old minister said by mis- 
take that ‘‘ Jonah swallowed the whale,” he 
thought he would not stop to correct it, as his 
hearers would make it all right; and had it not 
been for that smart boy, the superfluous members 
of that family would not have been again dis- 
turbed by B. K. P. 


BOYS, DON’T SHOOT THE OWLS. 


In our younger days it was the custom to hunt 
through the forests for all sorts of game, whether 
on the wing or the leg. Many an innocent bird 
fell a victim to an almost utter ignorance of its 
habits and its haunts. Owls were always popped 
off without the slightest remorse. The fact that at 
rare intervals they would swoop down upon a 

lump chicken was enough. We hadn't read the 

ttrick Shepherd’s remonstrance—‘‘ Shooting a 
howlet! I'd as soon shoot my barn cat.” e 
fact is that as a general rule the owl is not only 
one of the most useful, but one of the most harm- 
less birds in creation. He destroys moles and 
squirrels and field mice and weasels, all of which 
do a vast deal of harm on every landed estate and 
about our homesteads. Now boys, when your 

mn is raised, think twice and don’t you do it! 

ust bear in mind that ‘‘ Margery” does a thou- 
sand times more good than harm, It is only the 
great horned owl that robs hen roosts, and eats 
up little turkeys and chickens, and he also eats 
rats and mice and insects.—Massachusetts Plough- 
man. 








ENIGMAS. 
No. 9. 
I am composed of 40 letters. 

My 15, 10, 8, 22, 9, 12, 25, 22, 28, 23, 80 was a 
church to whom one of Paul's epistles was 
written. 

My 18, 34, 28, 30, 13, 23, 2, 21, 38, 30 was a king 
who reigned over 127 provinces. 

My 30, 35, 1, 22, 28 was a Roman province, and 

My 15, 29, 21, 4, 23, 22, 38, 30 was its governor, 
under Cesar Augustus. 

My 19, 22, 3, 37, 338, 40, 36 was one whom Paul 
called his ‘* own son in the faith.” 

My 22, 30, 15, 28, 16, 22, 31, 39 betrayed his 
Lord. 2 

My 32, 17, 30, 33, 38, 30 was a governor of Cxsa- 
rea. . 

My 14, 31, 38, 24, 13 is the time to serve the Lord. 

My 18, 34, 28, 6 was a wicked king of Israel who 
was slain in battle. 

My 30, 22, 3,7, 37, 23 was one of the twelve sons 
of Jacob. 

My 27, 28, 1, 22, 38, 30 was aking under whom 
Daniel prophesied. 

My 9, 18, 20, 5, 22 was a Jewess whose history is 
told in the book of Ruth. 

My 11, 22, 30, 26 is what king Solemon asked to 


My whole is a passage of Scripture containing 
advice which should be heeded by all. 
Susie P. Harwarp. 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA NO. 8, 
Matthew Simpson, Philadelphia, Penn. 





There is a little word contains 
Every kind of sins and pains. 
Prefix one letter, in a minute 
Gold and silver tinkle in it. 
Another, and again goes forth 
Sins and pains in south and north. 


od * ¢ . | 
Hiographical, 

Tomas C, Witu1aMs died in Warren, R. I., Jan. 
20th, aged 76 years. As nearas can be ascertained, 
Father Williams was converted and joined the M. 
E. Church in this place in 1820, and has. ever since 
maintained such a life as has won for him the re- 
spect and confidence of his brethren and the com- 
munity. His probity and integrity were evidenced 
by the fact, that for some thirty-two years he held 
the office of cashier of the Hope Bank in this place. 
His fidelity and activity as a member of the church 
caused him to be retained for a long series of years 
in the various posts of trustee, steward and class 
leader. Thoroughly a Methodist, he labored and 
sacrificed for, and rejoiced in the prosperity of the 
church of his choice. He respected her ministers, 
delighted in theirsociety, and with his sainted wife, 
welcomed them to his hospitable home — where 
many a.weary itinerant has found refreshment and 
encouragement for future toils and duties. A man 
of cheerful piety, faithful in attending the public and 
social means of grace, wise in counsel, unyielding 
in his adherence to what he believed to be right, 
Father Williams has long been permitted to remain 
among us, a blessing to all. Infirmities have in- 
creased upon him rapidly, particularly since the 
decease of his beloved companion. Yethis place in 
the sanctuary was never vacant, when he was able 
to be there. His Christian experience was uniform- 
ly clear, his conscious trust in Christ unhesitating ; 
so that when death came, he was found “ ready to 
depart and be with Christ, which is far better.” 
Peacefully, in a ripe old age, he has been * gathered 
to his fathers,” leaving to his bereaved children, 
and to the church, the priceless legacy of a good 
example. J. LIvEsEY. 


Miss Hannan S. Ames died in Hallowell, Me., 
Jan. 12th, aged 47 years. In early life she became 
a Christian, and joined the Baptist Church; but sub- 
sequently became a Methodist, not only in name, 
but in deed, conforming strictly to our rules, and 
loving our usages. During the last seventeen years 
she was an invalid, and subject to severe suffering ; 
but she was trustful, patient and cheerful. When- 
ever her strength would allow, she was always at 
church and social meetings. The class meeting was 
her delight, and among her last words she said, 
** Tell the people never to neglect the class.” Her 
death was a fitting end to her life. She continually 
rejoiced in her Saviour and her hope of heaven. As 
her last evening on earth drew nigh, she said to her 
friends, ‘‘ Good night, I shall wake in glory.” 

Hallowell, Feb. 6th. Cc. 











Lyp1a P. Hopxrys, member of Sachem Street 
Church, Norwich, Conn., deceased Jan. 17th, aged 
72 years. Her Christian life has been characterized 
by great consistency, and she is mourned by many. 
Her end was peace. EpGak F. CLARK. 





Joseru Nye died Dec. 28, 1865, aged 76 years 
and 7 months. He has always been a resident of 
this town. He has been a Christian and worthy 
member of the M. E. Church for more than fifty 
years, and held office in the church more than thirty 
years. He was one of the most hopeful and exem- 
plary parents and Christians that ever lived in this 
place. He always appeared cheerful as to Zion’s 
prosperity. He seldom if ever spoke a discourag- 
ing word of Christ’s kingdom when religion was in 
a languishing state. He manifested much interest 
for the support of the preacher on the circuit; not 
like some others leaving the mecting and withhold- 
ing his support because the preacher was not his 
particular favorite—his house always being a wel- 
come home for the itinerant. He suffered much 
from the heart disease, of which he died, especially 
a few days before his death. He died with a firm 
and triumphant faith. He leaves an aged compan- 
ion and nine children. A. Hartcu. 

Fairfield, Me., Feb. 9. 





Atrrep P. Bioop diedin East Bucksport, Dec. 
19, aged 54 years. Twenty-nine years ago Bro. 
Blood with his companion now bereaved, gave him- 
self to God and the church, and with singular fideli- 
ty served them both till: death closed his labors. 
For twenty-five years he held the office of steward, 
fifteen years superintendent of Sunday School, and 
about the same time was a devoted class leader. 
The last years of his life were years of suffering, 
often intense; but even this could not deter him 
from his toils for the cause he loved so well. Un- 
flinching in what seemed to him duty, unwavering 
in his devotion to the church, he was a man of ines- 
timable worth; and through all shone the serene 
light of the humble Christian who walks with God. 
** All is settled, all is adjusted between heaven and 
my soul; through Christ all is well,” were his words 
a little before his death. And then as the recollec- 
tion of the children of the Sabbath School he was 
leaving came to him, he said, ‘‘ Don’t let them for- 
get me.” Jas. B. CRAWFORD. 





THEODORA TWOMBLY, wife of Mr. Joseph Twom- 
bly, died in Bridgeton, Jan. 3d, very suddenly, of 
heart disease, aged 44 years. She was a worthy 


Pe ine She Ure fe thrate SP great useful- | 


ness, and her loss to earth is deeply lamented. 
Gorham, Me., Feb. 8. J. CoLBY. 


ExnizA W. Kryesitry died in Norwich, Conn., 
Jan. 27th, aged 63 years. For several months her 
sufferings were extreme, but she bore them with 
Christian fortitude, and departed with a bright hope 
of a blissful immortality. WALTER ELA. 





JOHN SARGENT died in Derry, N. H., Dec. 24th, 
1865, aged 51 years. He was long a member of the 
M.E. Church. A good man; and in dying gave an- 
other evidence that ‘‘ our people die well.” 

J. B. HoLMan. 





JONATHAN DReEw, aged 97 years, 3 months, 20 
days, died Feb. 7th, in hope of that rest in heaven. 
He was a member of the M. E. Church in Tuftonbo- 
ro’, where he was one of the early settlers, and 
dwelt some thirty-five to forty years in the first part 
of this century, but latterly living in this town with 
his filial daughter for some fifteen to twenty years. 

J. F. 





PuHesbeE Smiru, wife of Bro. John Smith, of Or- 
rington, died Dec. 30th, aged 70 years. Converted 
early in life, she steadily advanced in piety until 
death. She was much attached to the doctrines 
and usages of the M. E. Church. A constant attend- 
ant at class meeting, her testimony always indicated 
progress in religion. By a consecrated life of more 
than half a century she exerted an extensive influ- 
ence in community. She leaves a husband and five 
children, all members of the church, to lament her 
death. Ever patient under trial, she endured her 
last sickness with perfect submission. In death her 
song of triumph was, ‘Crowns of glory I shall 
wear.” J. FLETCHER. 





JAMES BLAISDELL died in Bristol, Me., Jan. 23d, 
aged 87 years and 8 months. He was converted fif- 
ty-nine years ago, in Frankfort, Me., and joined the 
Freewill Baptist Church. He moved to Bristol in 
1824. There being no Freewill Baptist Church in 
the place, he joined the M. E. Church, and for more 
than forty years has been a zealous laborer in the 
vineyard of the Lord, holding the office of exhorter, 
class leader and steward. He ceased at once to 
work and live, being out to class on Friday evening, 
and died on Tuesday morning. Z. Davis. 





Mary ELLenN WETHERBEE, only daughter of Rev. 
S. F. Wetherbee, of the Maine Conference, died in 
Gorham, Me., Feb. 6th, aged 21 years, 15 days. Her 
disease was rheumatism of the heart, which caused 
her much severe suffering, which she bore with great 
patience. She professed faith in Christ in 1862. 
During her sickness she renewed her consecration 
in the words, ‘“‘ Living or dying, I am the Lord's.” 
From that moment her mind was tranquil, and her 
faith unfaltering. When dying she called her young 
friends to her side, and affectionately invited them 
to meet her in heaven. To the writer she said in 
reply to the question, ‘*Can you trust all in the 
hands of Jesus,” “‘O yes I can—I do—all is right.” 
Amiable in life, she was lovely in death. 

Gorham, Feb. 12th. J. CoLBy. 


Advertisements. 


PARKER SF'WING MACHINES. SAMUEL W. 
HODGES, Agent for the New England States. 

These new style Machines are RAPID and NOISELESS, and 
more simple, easily learned, and operated than any others in 
use, They will hem, fell, stitch, run, bind and gather, in the 
most superior manner, sewing from two ordinary spools the 
finest muslin or heaviest cloth with equal facility, using 
either silk, linen thread or spool cotton, and makes a seam as 
elastic as the fabric used. Price, FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 

SALESROOM, No. 106 TREMONT STREET, Boston, 

May 11 ly 


F URS! HATS AND CAPS. GLOVES AND 
MITTENS. GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 

The public are invited to examine the stock of 

RIVER SABLE, 
GREY SQUIRREL, 
FITCH, 
AMERICAN SABLE, 
MUFFS AND COLLARS! 
To be found at FRED’K A. CLAPP’S, . 
223 Main Street, Worcester. 

The Stock of above Furs will be daily replenished by all the 

new styles, and will be sold at the lowest cash prices. 


The greatest variety of 
Hats, Caps, Gloves, Gents’ Goods and Trunks 
may be found at FRED'K A. CLAPP’s, 


223 Main Street, Worcester, 
Reduced terms to Glergymen. 


a&@ Cash paid for Minks and Muskrats, tf Dec 6 
UPEE, BECK STOCK 
DEES: BECK & SAYLES, 8 BBO- 
GOVERNMENT § 
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WistTan’s BALSAM Or wILD CHBRRY 

has been used for nearly Half a Century, with the most 
astonishing success in curing 

Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bore Throat, 
Influenza, Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, 
Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every 
affection of 
The Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


CONSUMPTION, 
which carries off more victims than any other disease, and \ 
which bafiles the skill of the Physician to a greater extent than 
any other malady, often 

YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY! 

when all others prove ineffectual. 

AS A MEDICINE, 
RAPID IN RELIEF, SOOTHING IN EFFECT, SAFE IN 

ITS OPFRATION, 

IT IS UNSURPASSED! 

while as a preparation, free from noxious ingredients, poisons, 
or minerals; uniting skill, sci and medical knowledge; 
conibining all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for 
this class of diseases, it is 

INCOMPARABLE! 
and is entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of 
the public. 








Seymour Thacher, M.D., 
of Herman, N. Y., writes as follows :— 

“ WiIsTAR’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY gives universal sat- 
isfaction. It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleans- 
ing the lungs, and allaying irritation, thus r ing the cause 
instead of ing up the cough and leaving the cause behind. I 
consider the Balsam as good as any, if not the best, Cough 
medicine with which I am acquainted.” 


Unsolicited Testimony. 
From REv. FRANCIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congre- 
gational Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BRIDGEPORT, Jan. 1, 1864. 

Gentlemen :—I consider it a°duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr, WIsTAR’s 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. I have used it—when I have 
occasion for any remedy for Coughs, Colds, or Sore Throat— 
for many years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to 
relieve and cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on 
Saturday, and looked forward to the delivery of two sermons 
on the following day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use 
of the Balsam my hoarseness has invariably been removed, and 
I have preached without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 

kers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial trou- 
bles to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited, I send you this testimonial, which = 
are at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Bal- 
sam does not affect all persons alike, but it always removes my 
hoarseness, and fits me for the minister’s hard working day— 
the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL, 


Furthur Unsolicited Testimony. 
FAIRFIELD, Me., April 28, 1864. 
Messrs. SETH W. FowLe & Co. 


Gentlemen :—Seeing numerous certificates in the Maine Far- 
mer endorsing the merits of that Great Lung Remedy, WIS- 
TAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, I am induced, and 
I take great pleasure in giving publicity to the cure it ac- 
complished in my family in the year 1856. During the summer 
of that year my son, Henry A. Archer, now Postmaster at 
Fairfield, Somerset ne e., was attacked with spitting of 
blood, cough, weakness of lungs, and general debility, so much 
so that our family physician lared him to have a ‘ SEATED 
CONSUMPTION.” He was under medical treatment for a num- 
ber of months, but received no benefit from it. At length, 
from the solicitation of himself and others, I was induced to 
purchase one botile of WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD 
CHERRY¥; which benefited him so much that I obtained an- 
other bottle, which in a short time restored him to his usual 
state of health. I think I can safely recommend this remedy to 
others in like condition, for it is, I think, all it purports to be— 
THE GREAT LUNG REMEDY FOR THE TIMES! 

The above statement, gentlemen, is my her tame | offering to 
you in favor of your Balsam, and is at your disposal. 

As ever, yours, 
ANDREW ARCHER, 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A BOTTLE. 
PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 


18 TREMONT STREET, Boston, 


AND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Feb7 





CE’S CELEBRATED SALVE works like 
magic in cases of 
Cuts, BurNs, SCALDs, WOUNDS, Bruises, SPRAINS, SALT 
RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS, Bor_ts, RING WorM, CHAPPED 
HANDS, CHILBLAINS, FROZEN LIMBS, FELONS, 
PILES, Corns, &C., &C. &C. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces the 
most angry looking swellings and inflammations in a very 
short time, thus affording relief and a complete cure. 
GRACE’S SALVE 
Has cured in hundreds of of cases. It has been sold and used 
for many years, and its virtues have stood the test of time. 
ONLY 25 CENTS A BOX. 
(Sent by mail post-paid for 35 cents.) 

SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
Tacwonn Srp een. RosrTox. ws 
Druggists and Dealers generally. 

eoply 


LMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU. For 

Weakness, arising from Indiscretion. The exhausted 
powers of Nature which are accompanied by so many alarming 
symptoms, among which will be found, Indisposition to Exer- 
tion, Loss of Memory, Wakefulness, Horror of Disease, or 
Forebodings of Evil; in fact, Universal Lassitude, Prostration, 
and inability to enter into the enjoyments of society. 

The Constitution, once affected with Organic Weakness, re- 
quires the aid of Medicine to strengthen and invigorate the sys. 
tem, which HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU invariably 
does. If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or insan- 
ity ensues. 


PROPRIETORS, 


—" td 
Sold by 
Feb7 





HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU, 
In affections peculiar to ‘‘ FEMALES,” is unequaled by any 
other preparation, as in Chlorosis or Retention, Painfulness, or 
Suppression of Customary Evacuations, Ulcerated or Schirrus 
State of the Uterus; and all complaints incident to the sex, 
whether arising from habits of dissipation, imprudence in, or 
the decline or change in life. 
HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
AND 
Improved Rose Wash. 
Will radically exterminate from the system Diseases arising 
from Habits of Dissipation at little expense, little or no change 
in diet, no inconvenience or exposure; completely superseding 
those unpleasant and dangerous remedies, Copaiva and Mer- 
cury, in all these diseases. 
USE HELMBOLD’S 
Fluid Extract Buchu, 

In all Diseases of these organs, whether existing in “ Male” 
or “* Female,” from whatever cause originating, and no matter 
how long standing. It is pleasant in taste and odor, “ émme- 
diate” in action, and more strengthening than any of the prep- 
arations of Bark or Iron. 

Those suffering from Broken Down or Delicate Constitutions, 
procure the remedy at once. 

The reader must be aware that however slight may be the 
attack of the above diseases, it is certain to affect his Bodily 
Health, Mental Powers, and Happiness. 

All the above diseases require the aid of a diuretic, 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Divretic. 


HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED COMPOUND 
FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
For purifying the blood, removing all chronic constitutional 
diseases, arising from animpure state of the blood, and the 
only reliable and effectual known remedy for the cure of Scrof 
ula, Scald Head, Salt Rheum, Pains and Swellings of the 
Bones, Ulceration of the Throat and Legs, Blotches, Pimples 
on the Face, Tetter, Erysipelas, and all scaly eruptions of the 
oY AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 

Not a few of the worst disorders that affect mankind arise 
from the corruption that accumulates in the blood. Of all the 
discoveries thatdave been made to purge it out, none can equal 
in effect HELMBOLD’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF SAR- 
SAPARILLA. It cleanses and renovates the blood, instills 
the vigor of health into the system, and purges out the humors 
which make disease. It stimulates the healthy functions of 
the body, and expels the disorders that grow and rankle in the 
blood. Such a remedy that could be relied on has long been 
sought for, and now, for the first time, the public have one on 
which they can depend. Our space here dovs not admit ef cer- 
tificates to show its effects, but the trial of a single bottle will 
show the sick that it has virtues surpassing anything they have 
ever taken. 

Two tablespoonfuls of the Extract of Sarsaparilla added to a 
pint of water is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink,-and one bottle 
is fully equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the de- 
coction as usually made. 

ag THESE EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN ADMITTED TO 
USE IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY, and are also in 
very general use in all the STATE HOSPITALS and PUBLIC 
SANITARY INSTITUTIONS throughout the land, as well as 
in private practices, and are considered as invaluable remedies, 

See Medical of Buchu. 

FROM DISPENSATORY OF THE UNITED STATES- 

See Professor DEWEE’s valuable works on the praedce 
Physic. 

See remarks made by the late celebrated 
Philadelphia. 

See as med made by Dr. Eprrarm M’DeWELL, & celebrated 
Physician and member of the Royal Covese “' Surgeons, Ire- 
land, and published in the the King and 
ae Cnn aie, rblibed ty Bess 

TRAVERS, Fellow of Roya! College of Surgeons. 

See most of the late works of Medicine. 

EXTRACT BUCHU, “ SARSAPARILLA.” 
_ Sold by all Druggists, 
pDEPOT— 
Sa ED’s DRUG AND CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, 
594 BROADWAY. 
3m 
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OLP_AND YOUNG SHOULD USE sTER. 
LING’S 
AMBROSIA FOR THE Warr. 


It prevents or stops the Hair from falling, 
Cleanses, 


Beautifies, 
Presery 





> : es, 
and renders it Soft and Glossy, and the Head free from 


It is the best Hair Dressing and Preservative in the world. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
err a ae COMPANY, 


1145 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
March 22 ty 


H“48D RUBBER TRUSS. Superior to a) others 
Spring covered with Vulcanized Rubber. Docs... 
chafe or smell, Light, clean, durable, comfortable, 1.) 
hurts the patient. Not affected by perspiration, cay \,. 
in bathing, easily adjusted, requires no straps. Recomm, 
by the best physicians and surgeons. Thousands ha, 
sold in the last six years. Call and see. Pamphiets f;¢, 
Address “NEW ENGLAXD HARD RUBBER Tricy ;, 
PANY,” 13 Schoo! Street, Boston, April 0 
[THE PLACE TO BUY YOUR CLOTHy, 
GEO. N. NOYES is located at 9 and 11 Washing; 
of the tirm of Corthell, Noyes & Co., three doors pejyy, 5 
Magee’s—where you can have your clothes made to - . 
the beststyle. Also, a large stock of fine ready mac, 
‘old at a low price. tf 


8. HOPKINS’ CATARRH TROCHES ;.,., 
Catarrh, and all Affections of the Throat. <,)/? 22 
Druggist. "Sys 


Nov 15 





j 


rj 


Feb? 





E, B. BOER IAS, M.D., Provincetown. y 
t { 





M UTUAL it1FE INSURANCE. TH Trw 
ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR AN} NEW 
PANY, (Office 39 State Street, Boston,) insure lives ,. 
Mutual principle. Gat, 
Accumulation—over $2,900,000, and increasing—fy; benef 
members present and future. ; _— 
The whole safely and advantageously invested. 
The business condncted exclusively for the benef, of th 
persons insured. “ 
The greatest risk taken on a life, $20,000. 
Surplus distributed among the members every 
from Dec. 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 1563, 
to 40 per cent. of premium paid in five years. 
Premium may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, yw), 
sired, and the amounts not too small. sited 
Forms of application and pamphlets of the Com 
its reports, to be had of its agents, or at the office of 
pany, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid. 
DIRECTORS. 
Willard Phillips, Pres’t Charles Hubbard, 
Benj. ¥. Stevens, Vice Pres't, Sewell Tappan, 
M. P. Wilder, George H. Folger 
eal pons’ W. B. Reynolds, ’ 
~, ett, bs S. y 
Francis C. Lowell, fomen 8, femory. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secret; 
WM. W. MORLAND, Medical Examine? S°r*tary. 
Feb 12 ly : 
ONNECTICUT MUTU ‘ . 
COMPANY. AL LIFE INSURANCE 
Acquired Capital, $6,030,544. 
Received for Premiums and Interest the pust year, $1,890.73) 


fifth vear 


amounte 


pany, and 





Amount of Losses, 

Paid in Dividends the past year, 
Total amount of Losses pafd to Feb. 1, 1863, 
G6 “of Dividends, 

Am’t rec’d for Interest the past year, 

Am’t of Losses (101 lives), 


Excess of Interest received over losses, $120,759 oe 
Dividends declared the past year, 50 per cent. 
Dividend of Profits declared annually on the first day { 
February, Exclusively for the Lenefit of the Insured. . 
, YIN RAY, Generel Agent 
ys 


ED } 
BOSTON OFFICE, NO. 20 STATE STREE’ 
May 30 ly 
E L. HOLBROOK, MANUFACTURER OF 8U. 
* PERIOR ORGANS, EAST MEDWAY, Mass, 
Nov 29 ly 


AKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 
Using your Waste Grease. Buy One Box of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co.'s 
SAPONIFIER, Om CONCENTRATED Lyg! 
(Patents of 1st and 9th Feb., 1859.) 

It will make 10 POUNDS of excellent Hard Soap, or 2 
GALLONS of the very best Soft Soap, for only about 35 
CENTS. Directions on each box. For sale at al) Drug and 
Grocery Stores, 








By Saving and 


Directions. 

Put one box of Saponifier into three gallons of water, (knock 
off the end, and let the box boil until it empties itself, then 
take out the box), add four and a half pounds of fat, and Jer j 
boil 2 hours and 10 minutes. ‘Then add a small half pint of eq); 
and let it continue boiling 35 minutes longer, when you add 
half a gallon of kot water, and let it come to a boil.” Pour 
smal] tumblerfu] of cold water into a tub or box to wet it roun 
the sides, then empty the soap in; to stand ali night, and cut j; 
in bars in the morning. 

1t will be fit for use in a few weeks. 

Soft Soap. 

Made in the same way, with the exception of adding fifteen 
gallons of water and no salt. All you-need is an iron kettle, 

Feb7 6mos 
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R. WILLIAMS’ VEGETABLE BITTERS. The 

People’s remedy. Try it, and, if it does not prove to}, 
all that is claimed for it, then q@ ademn it. This medicine js 
warranted to cure and eradicate from the system, Liver Con 
plaint, that main wheel of so many diseases; and w te 
to cure Janndice in its worst forms, all Bilious Diseases, an) 
Foul Stomach, Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Humors of the 
and Skin, Indigestion, Headaches, Dizziness, Piles, Fever and 
Ague, and all kindred complaints. 

KELSEY’S VEGETABLE PAIN EXTRACTOR, war. 
ranted to cure Rheumatism, Sprains, Pains of all Kinds 
Throat Ditomee, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus or 
Cramps, and other similar complaints. 

Prepared exclusively by DR. H. KELSEY, Lowell, Mass 
and for sale by GEo. C. GOODWIN & Co., and M. 8. Brer& 
Co., Boston. ly Sept 3 


ON’T USE ANY OTHER. WEBSTER’S 

VEGETABLE HAIR INVIGORATOR is the great- 

est blessing to those whose hair has turned gray from any 
cause ever yet discovered. 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 38 Hanover Street, Boston. 

For sale by all Druggists. 6mos Oct 25 


VERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. THE 
LOWE IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are tiie 
best, cheapest and most durable portable Card and Job Pres: | 
Sanh PerkBheie: ANG Neve Bee SERRE ESE 
using one at their homes or places of business. A comfortabl: 








living may be obtained in any city or village, with a small out- 
lay for press and types. Cards, Bill-heads, Labels, etc., can | 
be printed at a trifling expense. Price of Presses : $10, $16 
$23 and $30. Price of an Ofice with Press: $15, $28, $40, $48 
and $71. Send for a Circular, to the LOWE PRESS ( 


OMPA: 
NY, 23 Water Street, Boston. ly Dec 21 





EGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, AND CONSUMPTION. §Estab- 
lished in 1826, and still the best known remedy for all affections 
of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be careful to get the genuine. 
REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, Proprietors. 
Large bottles, $1. Small bottles, 50 cents. 
PURE COD LIVER OIL, 
Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & 
CO., who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable 
quality. Large bottles, $1. 6m Novs 





THE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 


0,000, 
and cash assets exceeding 

0,000, : 
continue to insure against Hazards by Fire, on Merchandize, 


Furniture and other property; also on Buildings, for one or 
five years, not exceeding 


0,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS. 

John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A. A. Wellington, John C, Potter, 
Solomon Piper, Paul Adams, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed Wigsigowerth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Saml. E. Sawyer. 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
IRVING MorskE, Secretary. ly Feb 22 


Q#8vuRcH BELLS. G. H. HOLBROOK & SON, 
MEDWAY, MASS. . 
Manufacturers of Superior Church Bells. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816. 
we Orders respectfully solicited. ly 


GUEFERERS FROM DYSPEPSIA READ! RE- 

FLECT!! ACT!!! " 

TARRANT & Co. Gentlemen :—I am a resident of Curacos, 
and have often been disposed to write you concerning the 
real yalue of your SELTZER APERIENT as a remedy for Ir 
digestion and Dyspepsia. I desire to express to you my sil: 
cere gratitude for the great benefit the SELTZER has done 0) 
wife. 

For four or five years my wife has been sadly afflicted with 
Dyspepsia, and er being under the treatment of sever 
Doctors for two or three years, she was finally induced to seek 
the advice of a learned Physician, Dr. Cabialis, of Venezuels, 
who immediately treated her with your EFFERVESCENT SELT 
ZER APERIENT; she began to improve at once, and is no¥ 
PERFECTLY WELL. ’ . 

I feel it to be my duty for oe geet of humanity to mak 
this statement, feeling that a medicine so valuable should 
widely known. 

Trusting you bry ve tate publicity, and repeating my ear: 
nest gratitude and thanks. F 

fam very respectfully yours, 8. D. C. HENRIQU me. 

New York, June 28th, 1865. Merchant, Curacoa, 5. A. 

WE ASK o ‘ 
illions in our land to give this remedy & 
uh? aS that by its timely use many may be reliev ed, 
many cured of DysPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, Sou R aTOuA H, 
SicK HEADACHE, DIZZINESS, INDIGESTION, F ~ ag Os 
TIVENESS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, LIVER COMPLAINTS, RHEU- 
MATIC AFFECTIONS, ETC. ss ahi vere 
hlet of Testimonials w eac le, 0 
eileen the eabine against the advice of your Physician. 
u ONLY BY TARRANT & CO., 
MANUFACTURED vik, street, Wow Work. 
Ds g SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
May 3 ly 


GINGER’S LETTER “A” FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINES. 

This ndid Machine combines all the qualities of 
our well known manufacturing machines, with many ev 
and valuable improvements. It is swift, quiet, and pes!l'\* 
in its operation; sews the very finest and coarsest mater! 
and anything between the two extremes, in a beautiful - 
substantial manner. It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks 
Gathers, Stitches, etc., and will do a greater range of work th 
any machine heretofore offered to the public. : 

‘We respectfully invite all in want of a SUPERIOR Family 
Sewing Machine to pay us a visit, Every Machine warrantee 
and full instructions given by competent and courteous atte® 
dants. Send for Pamphict, 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BosTON, 
458 Broadway, New York. 
Sept 27 6mos 


5 
ZIONS HERALD. 

This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world 
It is published by the Boston WESLEYAN AssocisTiOo’, 
composed of twenty members of the Methodist Epis” 
Church, and is the recognized organ of our church in oe 
England. The Association undertake the risk and cr 2 
publication solely for the benefit of the Methodist pont 
and the cause of Christ, without receiving any fee ot — 
whatever for their services. Unlike most other ge 
papers, the Herald has never received any support fo" “a 
Book Concern, and is, therefore, entirely dependent 
own patronage, If, after paying the necessary —_ New 
publishing, any profits accrue, they are paid to ot, 4 
England, Maine, New Hampshire, Providence, ' alee 
East Maine Conferences. . 

eckly, * 


1. The HERALD AND Journar is published 
$2.50 per year, invariably ih advance. sceyel 
2. All ‘Travelling Preachers in the Methodist FF TY 

Church are authorized Agents, to whom psy™ 

mom, Ja be 
3. All communications designed for publication roenrys 

addressed to the Editor, and letters on busines © 

addressed to the Agent. 


4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, 
involving facts, must be accompanied with 
writers. f 


Silas Pierce, 


John P. Ober 
C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 





Nov 29 














and other matters 
the names of 


he names of 
We wish agents to be particular to write ¢ 
BS And tug enh ihe ase of the ost Ofc Ty 
papers are to be sent, in such manner that 
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